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w\URELY we are a most un- 
i} fortunate people in. regard to 
our public works and buildings. ‘ 
No matter what the purpose or 
the design; no sooner is it 
proposed to rear an edifice for the accommoda- 
tion of the public, the convenience of the state, 
or the dignity and comfort of the Sovereign, 
than a thousand querulous pens are instantly 
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accomplishment; too often, alas! on good 
unds ; but as often not. 

All idea of national sentiment and the credit 
of the country seems utterly lost in the desire 
to confound and perplex the plans of those 
who are called upon by their official position 
to take the initiative or carry into ultimate 
effect the desired object. First comes the 
wrangling over the estimates ; which generally 
ends, as in the well-known examples of 
Buckingham Palace and the National Gallery, 
in their being cut down to such an extent as 
to preclude all adequate grandeur of thought 
and conception relative to the purpose in- 
tended. 

The question sought to be solved is not 
what extent of pecuniary means is requisite 
to carry into complete effect a design which 
shall be advantageous to the public and an 
hétiour to the country to all future time; but, 
how much can the minister contrive, by the 
utmost diligence of the whipper-in, and the 
support of the favourable portion of the press, 
to persuade a feeble majority to assist him in 
dbtaining. But suppose, after much pains- 
taking and interest on the part of the public, 
asin the case of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, a design generally approved be in the 
first instance obtained; the quarrel then be- 
comes not less fierce over the necessary 
adjuncts of its completion. 

A bad commercial year intervenes, a cry 
for the curtailment of expenses becomes 
Universal, the required amount is con- 
sequently reduced, and some of the chief 
characteristics and features of the original 
design are either altogether omitted, or so 
altered, as to destroy the general effect of the 
whole. By and by, after years of delay, the 
costly structure is at length finished; but the 
tireumstances which led to its defect or de- 
formity are either unknown or wholly for- 
gotten; and the thoughtless or ignorant 
Portion of the public, seeing only the 
Tetult; abuse the architect, and gtowl and 
grimble over their bad buildings, as welj 

Ymay. Thus it is, that other nations less 
Wealthy and less free than ourselves, and 
Whose institutions ate less consolidated than 
out own, nevertheless, through the influence 
of public spirit, and a superior love and cul- 
vation of the arts, contrive immeasurably to 
Surpass us in those public works and exhibi- 
oe ne serve to dignify and adorn their 

We are now in the heat of a social war about 

Planting and laying out of an acre of 
~4nd in front of that Iuckless and ugly resi- 
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the press with aii eridless theme of vittipera- | 


tion and invective. 

The opponents have succeeded in reducing 
the estimates for the proposed alteration from 
26,0002, to 11,000/.! Oh, mighty triumph of 
economical legislation, which will probably 
secure us at least the consistency of bad ap- 
proaches to a bad fagade. 


If the design itself be unsuitable, it should 
not be persevered in, but delayed till a better 
can be prepared; but if the plan be good, 
to leave a building incomplete for such a 
consideration, after the sums already expended, 
seems the height of folly. 


With regard to the marble arch, the most 
feasible plan seems to be to make it an en- 
trance to the park from Trafalgar-square. 
But then comes again the question of 
economy—that ever easy theme of. palatable 
declamation: -So that for all time to come 
this costly structure is to be placed in some 
inferior situation, because a country, whose 
revenue is fifty millions, cannot afford to 
place it on an appropriate site. Better, then, 
break it up at once, sell the materials for what 
they will fetch, and apply the proceeds to 
complete some one thing decently. 

There is a certain description of thé public 
expenditure which it is unwise in a nation too 
closely to curtail. 


Buildings that are designed for the public 
benefit, and calculated to be of a permanent 
and enduring character, ought to be so dis- 
tinguished by their construction and appear- 
ance, as of themselves to excite interest and 
command general respect. To deprive them 
of this is to Jessen both their useful influence 
on the growing mind of the country, and 
the value of the institutions they represent in 
the public eye. For a State, while surrounded 
on every hand with evidences of private 
wealth and grandeur, to be parsimonious in 
providing the external symbols of its import- 
ancé, is to lessen its value in the general 
esteem. These, as their objects are perma- 
nent, so to speak, constitute the assets of the 
nation. They are not personal, either to ‘the 
Sovereign or the officers of state, but they are 
the property of the public, and have effect 
on the public, and as such should be made 
to contribute to its glory and renown. 
The expense connected with such important 
objects is comparative only. When once in- 
curred, it serves its purpose for ever, and con- 
stitutes a perpetual memorial to the honour 
and patriotism of the country. It would be 
as well, perhaps, if our economists would 
sometimes consider that public money so ex- 
pended bears its own interest, as well in the 
convenience it affords to posterity as in the 
benefit it confers upon the present generation. 
Unlike annual gratits to individuals, which, 
however deservedly conferred, or worthily dis- 
tributed; leave nota fragment to tell to fature 
times the munificent liberality of those who 
bestowed them ; our public edifices, while they 
serve to encourage the arts, to elevate the 
character of the people, and to give em- 
ployment and support to thousands of honest 
and industrious artisans and handicraftsmen, 
serve also as enduring monuments to the tasté 
and genius and honour of the present age. 
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_ Tues Gieantic SrAtue or BavARiA— 
This long talked of statue is now placed on the 
hiJl of Saint Theresa, near Munich. The 
bronze of the statue has cost 92,600f1. or 
234,080f. It has taken eight years to ¢ast, 
and is to be inaugurated on the return of King 


Louis to Munich, 





ra of the sovereigns of England, which, for 
last thirty years, has served the public and 
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THE KINGSTON KINGS’ STONE. 








THE inhabitants of Kingston-upon-Thames 
have done a creditable thing. PT hey have 
rescued the old stone on which tradition says 
the Saxon Kings crowned here were placed, 
from the obscurity and degradation into which 
it had fallen, and have set it up withall honour 
upon a pedestal near Clattern Bridge, with an 
inclosure about it of stone and iron. In the 
autumn of ‘last year, when called in profession- 
ally to advise as to thestate of Kingston ¢hurch, 
we referred to the connection of the town with 
our early kings, and suggested to two or three 
persons that the stone fo which tradition had 
always pointed should be preserved.* What- 
ever can suggest a history or inspire a worthy 
sentiment is deserving of care. We went 
farther, however, and the matter dropped. tt 
was left for Mr. H. H, Young, of Leamington, 
to suggest to members of the corporation 
the propriety of forming it into a. monu- 
ment. Mr. Shrubsole, Mr. Ranyard, Mr. 
Gould, Mr. Pamphilon pe present mayor); 
and others took it up, and on the 19th of this 
month the result of their conjoined exertions was 
opened to the public, when there were a breakfast 
and varied rejoicings. Three poetical 2 pro 
effusions were printed and circulated, pa gel 
well-executed medal by Mr. W. J. Taylor, of 
London, was struck on the occasion. 

The stone (which is said to be similar in 
mineralogical character to those forming 
Stonehenge) is about 3 feet 6 inches in height 
and 22 inches wide. The end of it has been 
let into a heptagonal pedestal of Bath stone 
inscribed on the several sides, “ Eadward, 
901,” “Adelztan, 924,” “ Kadmund, 943,” 
“ Eadred, 946,” “ Eadwin, 955,” “ Kadwerd, 
975,” and “ Audelred, 978.” In each face of 
the stone, above the name, a coin of thé 
respective king is inserted.t The in- 
closure consists of seven small pillars of 
Purbeck marble, with Bath stone caps and 
bases, connected by a cast-iron railing. of 
interlaced arches, seven in each space. The 
caps are Saxonishly sculptured, and have co- 
nical terminations, each surmounted by a large 
itoti 8pear-head, which may as well be re- 
moved, since, if not previously broken off or 
stolen, which seems likely, they will, in time; 
damage the caps. 

The arrangement was designed by Mf; 
Davis, of Bath. The cost of the work, we 
understand, will be about 140/.: 50d. were 
given by the corporation, and the committee 
made themselves liable for the remainder, to 
be raised by subscription. 

Improvement of the town may be expected 
to result, from the setting up of this memento 
of a time when it was called Kyningestun, famosa 
illa locus. 

We will end our notice with some lines 
which were written for the occasion by Mri 
Martin Tupper :— 


Rejoice ! that Praise and Honour at length 
Return to their ancient rest,— 

As a wounded eagle gathers his strength 
To recover his rock-built nest ; 

For of old, around yon ragged throne 
Tradition tenderly clings, 

To hail that stone, as its brother of Scone, 
The Throne of the Seven Kings ! 


EpWARrp THE Exper there was crown’d, 
Great ALFRED’s glorious son;— 
And ATHELSTAN, thro’ the wide world renown’d. 
For merchant-trophies won,— 
Epmunp, and Eraevrep, in high state, 
With E_prep, and Epwy rue Farm, 
And EpwaArp, due to a Martyr’s fate, 
Were throned in honour there ! 


Thou then, such ancestty’s Royal seed; 
Britannia’s Heiress-Queen ! 

In grace consider the loyal deed 
Thy Saxon children mean. 

To the time-hallowed Past its homage due 
The Present wisély brings, 

And thus would we pour our chrism anew 
On the Throne of the Seven Kings! 


————— 











Be.oiaN Titzs AND Bricks. — Some 
latge importations of roofing tiles and bricks 
ate taking place at the present time from Ant- 
werp, the manufacture of Belgium. 





* See page 268 of present volume. : é 
+ The coims were by Mr. Walter Hawkins 





and Mr.-Cuff. Mr; Hawkins also presented a book to each 
of the 700 children in the Kingston schools, 
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ON LINEAL EXPRESSION AND ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DESIGN.* 
CONSTRUCTION. 

SussTances of various kinds are the archi- 
tect’s means of producing the form, shadow, 
and ornament before treated of, and it is cer- 
tain that the nature of each substance, be it 
stone, brick, wood, mud, or iron, is adapted 
for a different system of putting together, 
varying as the substance varies in size or 
strength, ductility or roughness; and that 
these qualities ought to determine the nature 
of the construction, and be the fundamental 
cause of any appearance, and consequently of 
any idea such appearance or style may present 
to the mind. Construction is the essential 
foundation of true art, and to make a skeleton 
within which the external form hides and does 
not express, is an architectural hypocrisy, 
which can only please until it is discovered, 
and is a disgrace to the designer so long as it 
stands. There are what may be called the 
enigmas or curiosities of construction, which 
are harmless when merely meant as tricks and 
not hidden,—as, for instance, the entrance-door 
to Fiesole Cathedral ; but as a system, false con- 
struction is an unbearable and ignoble im- 
position—the unenviable distinction of modern 
times. 

Of all the glorious styles of the past, what 
one'can be named which originated or was 
perfected in deceit? What one can be named 
which does not derive its general character 
and ‘merit from its true construction ? 

If we turn to the Grecian buildings, and the 
earlier examples of Roman architecture, we 
find that the construction is what it appears to 
be, and is the basis of their style, differing in 
character according as the size of the material 
differed. In all simple repose is the system of 
construction, and in all there is a generic 
likeness, 

Directly the arch was introduced in Rome, 
it was shown without reserve, and is the great. 
feature which marks a change of style. 

In Romanesque and Norman architecture 
the semi-circular arch is the primary feature of 
their construction and character, and it is this 
which renders the cinque-cento and Roman 
arched work so capable of amalgamation with‘ 
them, as may be more particularly seen at St. 
Mark’s, Venice, the Cathedral, Siena, and at 
the Porte Noire, Besancon, and the Porta dei 
Borsari, Verona. In Gothic, the pointed 
arch or equilibration is the glory of its con- 
structive power, and the exponent of one funda- 
mental character, however varied, in all its 
phases. The horseshoe arch is the foundation 
of Moorish construction, and enters even into 
the character of the very ornament. The 

alaces of Tuscany, the half-timber edifices of 

jurope, and modern engineering works, are 
likewise fine examples of character founded on 
construction, and themoretheseareanatomised, 
the more is reason satisfied of the effect being 
founded on the actual cause. 

As a progress in construction occurred, a 
change in character occurred ; and in none of 
the recognised styles before the 15th century 
do we find the actual construction hid or falsi- 
fied in order to retain the appearance of a 
past system, and consequently there is always 
a progression to something new. 

Now let us turn to modern Europe, more 
especially England, and analyse a few of its 
largest buildings. Let us strip them of their 
ashlar work, clamped on to the true skeleton, 
and what do we find? Arches of every size 
in every direction. It is most true, we have 
been grossly deceived: there are seldom fine 
blocks of stone like those of Greece and 
Rome. No simple unscientific repose; but a 
work of much scientific and ingenious con- 
trivance. ‘This may be very clever and 
curious; but it is essentially a vicious and in- 
excusable system. Is the arch an unsightly 
invention that we should seek to hide it? Is 
the nobler work to be covered that the inferior 
work may be seen? It is unreasonable and 
absurd; yet such is the case with many of the 
largest buildings in England, which are the 
product of a p seems fundamentally false. It 
18 the same in Gothic and many other revivals 
of the day: the peculiar features arising from 
@ necessary od of construction are still 
retained, without the construction which pro- 
duced them. 








The commencement of this dates back some 
; * Bee p, 485, ante, 


250 years. It was the’ revival of the antique 
which produced it, and it reckons among 
its first adopters the justly-celebrated name 
of Palladio. The same blind passion for an 
imitation of antiquity, at the cost of reason 
and sense, then began, and now more glaringly 
and grossly continues a system, which, having 
no foundation on truth, must in time fall. 
What is past, is past: let us only act up to the 
principle of true construction—let us only 
allow, as every ingenuous mind must, that 
everything founded on deceit is unstable and 
vitally wrong, and we shall, by a little trouble, 
thought, and experience, rid ourselves of a dis- 
grace, and lay the groundwork of new and 
better things. For we may be sure that the 
more Science advances the more Art advances ; 
new forms require new developments, and 
original construction requires original Art to 
aid it. Had Sir C. Wren kept to the old 
Italian system of construction, we should have 
no such treasures as Bow and St. Bride’s; 
his knowledge of construction was the founda- 
tion of his originality; and, as regards the 
method of discovering original construction, 
it is not amiss to use the very words of this 
great, venerable, and virtuous man :— 

* Nature in the best of her works is apparent 
enough in obvious things, were they but 
curiously observed, and the key that opens trea- 
sures is often plainandrusty, but unless it be gilt 
it makes no show at court ;”’ which sentence 
would seem to imply that to nature we must 
turn for hints and new ideas in construction 
and science generally, and that it is the pro- 
vince of Art so to beautify them as to render 
them fit for public show. 

Can there be any doubt that the invention of 
the pointed arch and groined roof not only 
gave us the flying buttresses and pinnacles, but 
that the style thus produced, evoked also a 
new style of ornament with it, and that the 
primary feature of the pointed arch is the soul, 
the vivifier of the whole system? and it is 
curious to remark that the pointed Bowtell 
moulding came into use simultaneously with 
the pointed arch. 

As regards our own country we need only 
cast our eyes around to know that brick is the 
principal building material, not only plain and 
plastered, but even where stone is the apparent 
material. Where stone is used alone it is 
generally of small size. Rubble work and 
flint are not unusual. Now it is evident that the 
method of spanning any ordinary voids with 
such materials, is by arching, and this, in fact, 
is the plan pursued in the great mass of build- 
ings, including that bungling method called 
the straight arch. The power such forms have 
of producing ornament, has been strangely 
neglected, and the poor and pitiful custom of 
hiding the agreeable radiating joints of the 
work by some meagre mouldings or architrave 
stuck on in compo, forms the usual sum total 
of invention. Yet they afford excellent scope 
for ornament in themselves, and combine well 
with a variety of other forms which may be 
designed around them. 

It is not so much, however, in domestic 
architecture the arch is to be advocated,—it 
exists and wants only taste and attention to 
render it ornamental; but it is seriously to be 
considered whether it should not be the grand 
and primary feature of the noblest works 
architecture can produce;—whether all the 
styles of the past, unfitted to the habits of the 
day, foreign to us, and requiring deceit and 
unnecessary expense to produce them, should 
not give way to true construction, to the noble 
and calm grandeur of the semicircular arch, 
giving it that first place which it deserves, and 
which it is pre-eminently fitted to retain, and 
which, appreciating the value of varied mould- 
ings, and the friendliness of shadow, would, 
in a short time, bring forth a corresponding 
style of ornament, neither so monotonous as 
classic, nor so grotesque as Gothic. 

That such a style will partake much of 
Romanesque, or Norman, character, is doubt- 
less ; and, indeed, founded in a great measure 
on the same principle, will yet carry out in a 
more perfectly scientific and artistic manner, 
what in them we can only consider as the com- 
mencement of a grand system. 

_May the arch then be the foundation of our 
triumph, and nature, ever varied and charm- 
ing, with her leaves and flowers, her treasures, 
animate and inanimate, our encyclopedia of 
ornament ! bMS tase Fe 





It would be impossible, by ve to give 
any detailed account of the parts which form 
any style, and one can merely point out those 
more striking features which are to be avoided 
or sought. Every component part of archi. 
tecture forming a feature or subject by itself, 
should consist of three divisions: base, body, 
and capping. We see this in dados, columns, 
entablatures, and the building itself. The 
same should hold good in string-courses and 
balconies, and in any ornamental feature consist. 
ing of the ornamental part as principal, a pro. 
jection to protect it, in a measure, and a band 
to carry it off into the wall. In walls too much 
attention cannot be paid to the base: it isa 
feature generally much neglected: its general 
character should be firm, bold, and striking, 
In many of the Venetian palaces it forms a 
very remarkable feature; in Gothic archi- 
tecture, also, its value is well understood. The 
Strozzi Palace exhibits the effect of its def. 
ciency. Above all things, a diminished co. 
lumn, any one of the orders supporting an 
arch, except on a small scale, is to be avoided, 
This, with the superimposed impost, is the 
great drawback to Brunelleschi’s architecture 
at San Lorenzo and Santo Spirito, Florence, 
The same may be seen at the Town Hall, 
Lucca, and its contrast at the Town Hall, 
Sienna, and more signally at the cathedral 
porch, Lucca. At San Frediano, Lucca, the 
effect of the arches resting on single columns 
is that of a crushing weight on an inadequate 
support; the same at Pisa Cathedral; and the 
simplest contrast in the round undiminished 
column may be seen in most early Norman 
churches, Orvieto Cathedral, and the church 
of the Frari, Venice. 

The column as designed by the Greeks was 
for quite another purpose, and never can be 
justly used for this as it stands; even a single 
undiminished column, though better, is not 
enough. We shall require rather piers than 
columns,—more approaching to the piers of 
the Loggia dei Lanzi, Florence, and the piers 
of Cremona, Parma, and Sienna cathedrals. 

‘Pilasters are equally to be shunned, as inde- 
finite in character and affording no scope for 
original embellishment; they are neither truly 
ornamental nor useful, as generally applied, yet 
something of the same nature, more of a 
moulded buttress and with more capital, would 
be highly effective. Nothing is so poor and 
unmeaning as a single angle pilaster, but its 
constant introduction shows the perception 
that something is wanted, and one might well 
receive hints from the rusticated angles of 
Roman palaces, most examples of Gothic art, 
and some of the Tuscan palaces. © 

Apparent weakness is to be decidedly 
avoided, however strong the reality may be. 
An arch containing two smaller arches, with 
no central support—a series of projecting 
arches in the same way, to form pulpit or bal- 
cony—the old form of projecting — 
boards—coved galleries without brackete 
supports—and the projecting eaves of railway 
architecture, are all in bad taste; for strength, 
apparent strength, is the first demand of the 
spectator. 

Walls may be in many cases strengthened 
by the introduction of circular work, filled up 
or not as fitness dictates: between arches of 
any size it should always be used, and may 
be made very ornamental : besides relieving the 
lateral thrust, care should be taken always to 
show the radiating points. ‘ 

The introduction of iron and glass will also 
materially affect the design ; but these, as being 
secondary means of construction, should 
adapted to the character of the whole building. 
In fine, whatever system of construction 1s 
adopted — equilibrium, arch, corbelling, oF 
simple repose—it should form the key-note, to 
which all the other parts of the building— 
proportion, form, shadow, and ornament, sho 
harmonise. 

MOULDINGS, : 

There ate two principles diametrically op- 
posed for the appliance of mouldings, seal 
projection and recession. Classical architec: 
ture shows the first, Gothic and Norman have 
adopted the last, and in many cases epeny? 
both; this is as gp ae onsen 
face of wall. in, the Southerns ar 
followers Tie, 07 oer their mouldings “ 
the sake of light, the Northerns for the sake 

hadow ; this is as their actual forms, 





The reason why the; ortherne did this would 
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to be on account, in the first case, of 


o inclemency of the climate, its destroying 
effect on any ornament too exposed to it; and, 
in the second case, from the fact that light 
js not favourable with us to the production 
of effect, or the expression of delicate outlines. 
The principle in both respects as practised by 
our forefathers seems to be correct, because 
adapted to produce the best effect, and the 
surest protection; but as the thickness of 
modern walls does not often admit of the same 
depth of recession, it may. be necessary to 
practise it always in conjunction with the 
Southern principle. Be this as it may, we 
may be sure that nothing is more important 
than the study of mouldings. But this study, 
so insisted on by all, is not what is usually 
meant, viz. the production of a more beautiful 
example from a known model, not the making 
a cyma more delicately exquisite in outline 
than any known, but the study which shall 
give to each individual member the tone of 
the intended expression, both in outline and 
shadow ; for it is necessary that we should be 
impressed with the fact, that even the most 
simple forms convey an expression of some 
definite character to the imagination. The 
nature of this difference was shown before, in 
the three cyma rectas, and the nice perception 
of this difference is always a great merit in 
the artist. The effect of a building greatly 
depends on the fitness of these outlines in 
form and shadow for the development of its 
character, and they demand the most careful 
attention: those which project should be more 
studied in their outline, and those which re- 
cede, in their shadow. The number of clas- 
sic mouldings is certainly insufficient for 
the multifarious ends to which mouldings 
must serve, and to the important place 
they hold in architectural effect as shown 
by Northern buildings; but an excessive use of 
them is destructive of that breadth of form 
and shadow which public buildings should 
possess, for they cut up and render little the 
largest masses, as may be seen in the decline 
of Gothic art, of which this custom is one of 
the surest symptoms. The almost sole atten- 
tio given to the production of shadow in 
Gothic mouldings renders them unsatisfactory 
to the admirers of form ; indeed, their outlines 
are often positively ugly: from them we may 
learn that mouldings of more than two curves 
are to be avoided, for a third curve weakens 
the idea of strength, and to gain this a fillet is 
necessary. The tdea of a continuous number 
of curves in a classic cornice is evident, but 
this continuity is rendered agreeable by the 
fillets which separate them individually, or, to 
use a better expression, bind them together 
and give them that feeling of strength which 
architecture, from its great necessary admixture 
of right lines, is calculated to express. The 
horizontal direction of mouldings as predo- 
minant can only be proper where simple repose 
is the principle of construction; for it is this (the 
means of construction) which justly receives 
that decoration and placing forward to which 
itisentitled. In no case is this more clearly 
and beautifully followed out than in Greek 
architecture; nothing can be more simple; the 
cornice, the frieze, and architrave are here 
formed on the actual construction, and the 
Supporting columns are particularly studied ; 
it with all its merit how unsatisfactory in 
respect is the Basilica of Vicenza, which, 
over the arched system of construction, has 
another system antagonistical in the necessary 
"ection of its mouldings, and which renders 
it difficult to say which lines predominate. 
arch here is the great feature of its effect, 
and the disagreement of horizontal lines with 
itis seen by the depressing appearance of the 
Comparatively heavy entablature which sur- 
mounts it. This building is perhaps the most 
Wonderful and beautiful combination of two 
~ Opposite principles which study and 
getlus could devise, and yet, I think shows 
Peg ere the arch is used, the lines which 
is assimilate with it are the vertical. This 
4 Most important question, for the congruity 
icter gained by the direction of lines in 
ble, on with the construction is incontesti- 
and for the production of excellence one 
la must predominate. 
all mouldings which project, where the 
character P 
: means of form is sought, no 


there should be many projecting points to 
catch the reflected light, and define more clearly 
their outlines. Not that the projecting are never 
to receive ornament, but that the receding ones 
should receive more. Opposition of form in 
mouldings is very agreeable to the eye; and 
increased value is given to the general outline, 
as seen in the curve. of the Corinthian abacus 
against the straight line of architrave. The 
importance of this opposition of form is well 
known to painters, and is one of their rules of 
composition. J.B. W. 








THE FIRE IN MARK-LANE. 


AN enormous gap has been made by the 
fire which occurred last week in Mark-lane, in 
the city. It extends from Mark-lane to Seeth- 
ing-lane, and presents a scene of ruin looked, 
down upon from some of the neighbouring 
houses, which serves to give an idea of that 
* 5th Sept. 1666,” when Pepys, who lived in 
this very Seething-lane, wrote, “ about two in 
the morning my wife calls me up and tells me 
of new cries of fire, it being come to Barking- 
church, which is at the bottom of our lane.” 

The Corn Market, rebuilt by Mr. George 
Smith in 1828, had a narrow escape of entire 
destruction.* 

The whole of this neighbourhood is deeply 
interesting, looked at withknowledge. In this 
Seething-lane, first Sidon-lane, according to 
Stow, and then Sything-lane, the old Navy- 
office stood. According to the Audit-office 
Enrolments, quoted in Cunningham’s “ Hand- 
book,” on the 17th of July, 1788, “ Sir Wm. 
Chambers, the architect, received the sum of 
11,500/. being the purchase money agreed with 
the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s 
Treasury for the premises where the late Navy- 
office stood.” 








THE ORTHOGONAL SYSTEM OF HAND- 
RAILING. 

THe construction of hand-rails is a difficult 
part of the joiner’s business, and requires for 
the attainment of proficiency in it intelligence 
and application. A good staircase-hand is an 
artizan of no ordinary merit, and ought to 
have a better standing in the opinion of the 
multitude than he at apenas: holds,—and we 
might say the same of many other artizans. 
Compare some of whom we are speaking 
with half the small shopkeepers of the metro- 
polis as to skill and knowledge, and the ad- 
vantage will be found greatly on the side of 
the artizan. It can scarcely be denied that 
artizans as a class have suffered from the irre- 
gularities of individuals of their body. If 
every man would remember that ill conduct 
on his part injures beyond himself, and also, 
on the other hand, that he has power indivi- 
dually to aid in raising his class, the result 
could scarcely fail to be satisfactory. The 
great bag of skilled English artizans are a| 
credit to the country, and deserve high praise. 
We must keep hold, however, of the hand- 
rail. The heading of this article is the title of 
a little book, setting forth a mode of construct- 
ing hand-railing, for which the Society of Arts 
awarded a medal to its author, Joshua Jeays.t 
The Jeast that can be said in favour of the 
work is, that it sets forth in black and white, 
for the first time, what many old hands have 
already found out for themselves. 

We will let the writer speak for himself, and 
explain the theory of the orthogonal face-mould, 
“In preceding examples are shown methods 
of obtaining the section of a cylinder, and the 
application of it to the construction of the 
common face-mould of a hand-rail. The 
orthogonal face-mould, the nature of which we 
shall now explain, is employed merely for the 
purpose of determining the form of the least 
solid that is capable of containing within it the 
square wreath. The common face-mould was 





* According to the newspapers, a tablet has been dis- 
covered since our ‘Visit, having inscri thereon the fol- 
lowing—“ This was rebuilt in 1792. The foundation or 
‘ base courts,’ are the remains of the original palace where 
the City standard of weights and measures was formerly 
kept, and designated, in Saxon phraseology, ‘ Assay 

Court,’ the entrance to which was in, as is now ¢ A 


‘ Seething-lane.’ ” 
t The Orthogonal System of Hand-railing, 





Ne example than Palladio can be chosen, 
“cially in the Basilica, which, rich as is its 


general character, has not one moulding orna- 
mented ; but for mouldings which recede, and 
which depend on shadow principally for their 
power, ornament may be justly applied, and 


originally the only one employed in the process 
of cutting out the wreath, but the solid cut out 
to the form of the common face-mould contains 
& greater quantity of material than is required 
in the formation of the wreath. The difficulty 
of applying the common face-mould to the 
plank, and the impossibility: of ascertaining 
what part of the plank the wreath will require 
from the mere position of the face-mould, 
render it necessary that some other method 
should be employed. 

















Fra, 1. 


In figure 1, is shown the outlines of a plank 
with the oblique solid required by the use of 
the common face-mould drawn within it, 
ABC D is the plan of a quadrant of a wreath, 
and EF LI is the oblique solid required. It 
will be seen that in cutting out this solid the 
saw must be held in a position parallel to the 
vertical side EK F J of the solid; the conse- 
quence of this is, that in some cases the saw 
cut is of great depth. The consequent amount 
of labour required in cutting out the solid will 
of course be proportionably increased with the 
depth of the cut, or with the length of the 
vertical line E J. 
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Fia. 2. 

A rectangular solid may be eut out of the 
plank that will contain the square wreath as 
perfectly as the oblique solid shown in fig. 1. 
The aceompanying diagram exhibits a solid of 
this description, with the end of the square 
wreath J H shown within it. In cutting out 
this solid, the saw is held perpendicularly to 
the surface of the plank. 

The advantages of the above, over the old 
method of cutting out the wreath, will be at 
once acknowledged when it is considered that 
the workman can, without hesitation, mark the 
whole of his wreaths upon the plank, and can 
truly estimate the quantity of material required 
to complete his hand-rail before he commences, 
which : the use of the common face-mould 
would have been impossible. 





with practi- 
cal Illustrations of the Construction of Stairs. "By de oshua 
Jeays, London, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


The method of constructing the orthogonal - 




















































































face-mould, which is not elliptical, and cannot 
therefore be formed directly from the plan, 
will now be explained. It may be observed, 
that the sides of the solid HG K J, fig, 2, 
unlike the sides of the solid in fig. 1, do not lie 
vertically over the plan A BC D, but merely 
contain the solid, from which the wreath can 
be formed, The face-mould of this solid may be 
constructed as follows :—Referring to a former 
diagram, let the triangle A K C be represented 
by the triangle A E F of the annexed ¥ 














Fie, 3. 


the line E F, representing the inclination of 
the plank, and let A B represent the plan of a 
wreath, the circular parts of which are de- 
scribed from the centre C. Upon the line A F 
draw a rectangular section of the square 
wreath, as is shown by the shaded part G. 
Draw the dotted rectangle G, containing the 
shaded section ; this rectangle will be of the 
same size as the transverse section of a rect- 
angular solid that will contain the square 
wreath. From the middle of that side of the 
dotted rectangle that lies in the line E F let 
fall a perpendicular line upon A E, and from 
D, the middle point of the breadth of the plan, 
extend the compasses to the centre C. Remove 
the compasses along the line A E until the 
point that was at D reaches the point of inter- 
section of A E by the dotted line let fall from 
E F, and cross the line A Eat I. Then, with 
I as accentre, and the compasses extended as 
above, describe an arc upon the plan A B, 
from this arc trace the curve H G; this curve 
is the middle line of the orthogonal face- 
mould. Set off half the breadth of the dotted 
rectangle G from each side of this curve. The 
figure H F, thus constructed, is the orthogo- 
nal face-mould of a wreath, the section of 
which is G and the plan A B. The eolid cut 
out by this face-mould is similar to that exhi- 
bited in diagram 2, and is sufficiently large to 
admit of the wreath being perfectly squared 
witbin it.” 

The construction of the butt-joint lines of 
the hand-rail upon strict geometrical principles, 
and the determination of the scroll from the 
logarithmical spiral, are amongst the other 
points in the work deserving of consideration. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

Tue church of Great Milton has been re- 
opened, after having been restored under the 
direction of Mr. Scott. Nearly the whole of 
the chancel has been taken down and rebuilt, 
the roof rebeamed, and new stonework erected 
on the tower-turret, The old pews have been 
replaced by low open seats. In the chancel 
are now seen the sedilia, piscina, and a small 

enware oven, built in the north wall, 
and su to have been used in baking 
the eucharist wafer. Mr. G. Wyatt, of 
Oxford, builder, carried out the restora- 
tions. _——A subterranean p: has been dis- 
coyered at Colchester Castle. it has been ex- 
pleved only to a certain extent, and has been 
ound to run throughout the whole length of 
the castle, with a width of about 20 feet. Some 
old Roman remains have also been discovered 
at the castle——The c ion of gas is 
on the jnorease at Chelmsford, where a new 
gashouse has been San as ee 
44 feet wide, and 30 feet to the roof, which 
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of wrought-iron. The house contains space 


for forty retorts, five of which are now in con- 
stant and five in occasional operation. The old 
gashouse adjacent is to be converted into a 
coal depot.——The Ipswich Gas Company has 
announced a reduction from 6s. to 5s. a 
thousand feet.——The keystone of the new 
bridge at March was laid on Wednesday in 
last week.—-The old Town-hall of Leighton 
Buzzard has been removed, and the first stone 
of a new.one was laid on the same site on Mon- 
day in the week before last. It will be a brick 
structure, 68 feet long by 20 feet 8 inches wide. 
The ground-floor will be arranged for stalls, 
over which there will be a room the entire 
length of the building, 18 feet between the floor 
and ceiling, and fitted up for public meetings, 
with a moveable partition for one of smaller 
dimensions for manor courts and other pur- 

oses. The expense will be borne by Lord 

eigh, the lord of the manor.——St. Thomas’s 
Church, Portsmouth, has been decorated and 
fitted up with gas.——The old church at Cowes 
has been repaired, altered, and redecorated 
under the joint superintendence of Mr. G, 
Marvin and Mr, G. Wheeler.——A bronze 
figure of the late Sir C. Morgan has just been 
erected in the small square in front of the 
Tredegar Estate Offices, Newport, Wales. The 
design was furnished by Mr. Evan Thomas. The 
figure is placed on a pedestal of Aberdeen 
granite, which bears suitable inscriptions in 
English and Welsh.——A scheme is said to 
be in progress to raise a fund for ten new 
churches and school-houses in the mining 
districts of Merthyr and South Wales———On 
Monday week a new Catholic cemetery was 
consecrated at Birmingham. The ground is 
in the suburbs, and is to be ornamentally laid 
out, A parish church is to be here erected in 
the Gothic style. The chancel and Lady 
Chapel are already built, and will be 
mae for the present by the officiating 
priest until the building is completed. The 
entire cost will be about 7,000/.——A 
public building is to be erected in Broad- 
street, Birmingham, for exhibitions, equestrian 
performances, and other purposes of a similar 
nature, The building will also be available 





4.for the annual cattle show. Messrs. Branson 


and Gwyther are the contractors, and a pes 
has been prepared by them and approved by 
Mr, Hemming, the architect, on the part of 
the promoters. Considerable progress has al- 
ready been made; and the contractors have 
undertaken to complete the building in time for 
the approaching cattle show.—The founda- 
tion stone of a building to be called the Church 
of the Holy Apostles, now in course of erec- 
tion in upper Victoria-street, Sheffield, was 
laid on Tuesday week, It will be a Gothic 
building with a tower and spire. Mr. Ste- 
phenson, of London, is the architect. The 
church is intended to be opened next Easter. 
——On Saturday last great part of a grind- 
ing mill at Sheffield fell while the hands were 
at work. The building was three stories high, 
and the part which fell consists of three rooms, 
measuring about 50 feet by 24. Several men 
were involved in the ruins, but none of them 
were killed on the spot. Nothing is said as to 
the cause,———Since the reduction of the price 
of gas at Rochdale, from 7s. in 1848, to 6s. in 
1849, and 5s. in 1850, the concern has not 
only become “a profitable undertaking,” but 
“a huge new gasometer tank,” has just been 
completed, with the view of enabling the gas 
committee to meet the increasing demand. 
——tThe Newcastle baths and washhouses are, 
it seems, in so prosperous a state, that the 
committee propose to erect a second establish- 
ment,——~A large building for a Surgical Hos- 
pital, in addition to the Infirmary, is to be 
erected at Edinburgh, on a site between the 
old High School and the Infirmary.——The 
authorities of Edinburgh have purchased an 
extensive area at Lochrin as the site of in- 
tended abattoirs. The buildings are to have 
an ornamental character, and will be in the 
form of an oblong square. The inclosure will 
prevent extend 450 feet in length by 350 in 

eadth—the entrance being by two gates, 
baring an elevated lodge between them. Each 
end of the quadrangle is to haye a double 
range of booths, with a paved passage be- 
twezn them. The walls of the booths are 
about 22 feet in height, exclusive of the pro- 
jecting roof, which has an entire of ven- 





tilators.. Each booth has behind it a back 





house, 10 feet high, for securing the cattle, 
with a small enclosed court attached, by which 
the cattle will enter the building. The centre 
of the quadrangle is to be used as the hide 
and skin market. Pigs are to have an exclu. 
sive slaughterhouse ; and an abundant supply 
of water is to be introduced into each booth, 
Mr. Cousin, Superintendent of Public Works, 
has furnished the designs.——The Scottish 
Episcopalians have erected a new church at 
Dunoon, which has been consecrated by the 
Bishop of Argyle. 








PASSAGE OF WATER THROUGH PIPES, 


In a late number of your publication (page 
441), a correspondent “ Baylis,” directs atten. 
tion to a discrepancy he imagines he has dis. 
covered between the result of experiments on 
the flow of water through pipes, made under 
the direction of the Metropolitan Commis, 
sioners of Sewers, and the results arrived at b 
the formule of Beardmore and Hawksley, the 
former exhibiting a discharge of 75 cubic feet 
per minute, from a pipe of 6 inches diameter, 
at an inclination of 1 in 60, while Beardmore’s 
tables exhibit but 53, and Hawksley’s 
formula 52. 

Baylis ” suggests that the officers of the 
Sewers Commission experimented with 
water; the other gentlemen named, with 
sewage. 

I trust I shall not be deemed impertinent in 
coming forward to correct this suggestion of 
“ Baylis,” by offering for his consideration the 
real merits of the subject, and I shall be dis- 
appointed if, after a little more investigation, 
he do not agree with me in thinking that 
the experiments of the Sewers Commission are 
very satisfactory, as far as this particular size 
of pipe at the stated inclination is concerned. 

he formule of Beardmore and Hawksley— 
indeed, of Etelwein, Prony, Young, Smeaton, 
and other authorities—are all constructed upon 
the basis of experiments made with heads of 
water at the ends of pipes; so that the water 
being only admitted at the end of the pipe, 
is exposed to friction throughout the whole 
length; and such formule are strictly ap- 
plicable to “ water works,” and the distribu- 
tion of water through mains. On the contrary, 
the experiments of the officers of the Sewage 

Commission, being for the purposes of 

“ drainage,” were made through pipes having 

junctions attached at intervals, by which the 

water was admitted as well as at the head ; and 
it is expressly recorded as one of the results of 
the experiments, that it was found necessary, 
in a line of pipes 100 feet long, laid at an in- 
clination of 1 in 60, to apply an additional 
head of 22 inches to obtain the same result 
without the junctions, as that accruing wit 

their aid. It was also discovered that the 
discharges were about as the square roots of 
the inclinations. 

Let us now compare the experiments with 
Mr. Beardmore’s tables (I have not Mr. 
Hawksley’s formula at hand, although I think 
it gives rather less results than Mr, Beard- 
more) :— 

In a length of 100 feet, to get 
an inclination of, 1 in 60, 
we must have about 

To which we must add, to 
place the experiments on a 
par with the formula . . 22 » » 

Giving, without the aid of 
junctions, a total head of. 40inches, . 

which is equal to an inclination of about 1 in 

30; which, by Beardmore’s tables, wo ; 

yield a discharge of 76 cubic feet per minute: 

by the experiments of the Sewers Commission, 
it was 75 cubic feet per minute. 

Again, let us, by the formula of the Sewers 
Commission, reduce the amount of discharge 
to what it would have been without the ‘ 
junctions, or the compensating additional 
33 inches ; in other words, adjust it to 
tables :— "i 

/ 30; 75 3: f/f 60 ¢ 83 cubic feet 

r minute, which exactly corresponds 

r, Beardmore. Eowarp Ryde. 


The ‘following table of, the capacity and 
power of culverts and pipes for dis 
uide is comp 


18 inches head, 








5 but I regret to bave to say 
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the more study and labour is directed to this 
department of an engineer’s practice, the more 
forcibly is the truth impressed that an arrival 
at strict accuracy is yet far from being attained. 
It is one of the prerogatives of talent to be 
able to fix upon truth, and to rescue the 
diamond from its commoner, the pebble; but 
until the times be redeemed from a sudden 
and an indecent haste in the construction of 
ublic works,—until thought is rescued from 
feing starved and stunted in its growth,—until 
science is lifted out from the student’s cell 
“and made honourable,” money will still be 
wastefully lavished, devoted to the putting up 
of works, to become, in after times, a byeword 
by reason of their unmeaningness and their 
glaring imperfectness; and we shall still be 
compelled to go on entombing thought and 
erecting error over truth. 

As a contribution towards arriving at an 
approximation to truth, this table, it is hoped, 
may be found of use :— 




















INCLINATION 1 In 100. 
Disch Disch Disch 
from pa from si from » 
Diameter, Brick Stoneware | Glazed ware 
Culverts, Pipes. Pipes. 
Cubic Feet | Cubic Feet | Cubic Feet 
Feet. Inches,| per Minute. | per Minute, | per Minute, 
0.68 9°56 9°95 11°34 
0 4 18°75 20°01 22°95 
0 5 32:69 35°02 39.75 
0 6 52:21 55°48 62°72 
0 7 76°65 81°47 92°05 
0 8 106°95 113°85 128°32 
0 9 143°44 153°25 173°47 
0 10 186°73 199°06 224°23 
0 ill 236°75 252°48 283°97 
0 12 294°8 314°4 353°7 














It may be added, that in conducting the 
tabulated observations, care was taken in 
forming the interior surfaces even: the joints 
were closed with cement, The rate of incli- 
nation in each case was uniform, 

Frep, Jackson, 
pe ae cena nd 
GLASS IN DECORATIVE ART. 


Ate our ideas of wots Be Aan ete 
the gorgeous imaginings of Orientals, them- 
selves, of a solenhade ites than Oriental, in 
the fa alaces of Arabian genii—might now 
be realised, to sight at least, in the sober ac- 
tualities of British deeorative art in glass. The 
lustre of silver and gold, the fiery sparkle of 
the ruby, amethyst, and every actual or ima- 
ginable gem, and the more subdued, but no 
less beautiful, hues of the pearl and the tro- 
pical shell, may now, by the recent efforts of 
British skill and invention, be eombined, 
at a moderate cost, and without a vestige of 
mere gaudy glitter, in the decoration of the 
mansions of the gentlemen of England, so as to 
Tealise to the eye of taste far more than even 
the most princel magnificence could hereto- 
fore have reatienl 
It is our present purpose to give a brief 
account of these inventions, and first, and 
Most especially, of those more particularly 
devoted to we RL, details. These, too, 
merit all the more a prominent notice, inasmuch 
a8 the patentee, a lady of independent means, 
as destined the profits of her various inventions 
to the improvement of the condition ef the 
female sex in this her native island. More- 
over, the potest under which the inventions of 
Miss Wallace are, og ought to be, d,. 
comes, if we mistake pot, first in order of date 
amongst those now te be noticed, With her 
Peculiar claims, howeyer,we have here less to do 
than with the merits of her prod ’ 
Consist, in principle, of imitations of gold and 
Silver in glass, without the use of either metal, 
protection of actual gilding or silver- 
an almost invisible, yet magnifying 
a oes a peculiar mode of adding 
: rillia to colours, to 
op ed and stained hearek it to engravings, 
ter Blatt: Of imitations of marbles, alabas- 
> Malachite, &., in glass composi- 


tio nite n glas covered 
other inven tenons Of Precious stones,—and of 


‘the various forms under which these 
wv trot into use, —in sn teas de- 
on, by Mr. Holtorp, to whose manage- 
it whic Y are committed, are those of ceilings, 

h a combination of them, with a pecu- 


Coat 








liar mode of enamelling in white or pale blue 
on the ianer surface of the interspaces in glass 
(another of this lady’s numerous inventions, 
also applied with good effect to framed engrav- 
ings), is capable of producing a dazzling effect, 
particularly by night, with a good, or even an 
indifferent, light reflected from it. Mouldings 
and cornices are made, to harmonize with these 
effects, and the same combinations, varied 
with the pearly brilliance of painted flower- 
wreaths, and wreaths of silver engraved on a 
gold surface, all in glass, are made to adorn 
the walis in form of picture-frames, Besides 
a number of these productions, in varied de- 
tail, we saw a specimen of stained-glass deco- 
ration for windows, in form of armorial bear- 
ings, in vivid colours, made peculiarly spark. 
ling and brilliant, and, in some phases, pearly, 
by one of the processes already alluded to. 

One great P state in most of these inven- 
tions, is, that the materials wherewith the 
effects are produced, wherever these consist of 
gilt copper mouldings, or even gilt paper, 
velvet, &c., areall protected, mostly within hollow 
mouldings of glass hermetically sealed, so that 
the gilding, &c., can never tarnish, and the 
whole is in this respect everlasting. So is it 
with the marble imitations, which are so 
firmly imbedded in composition that they are 
said to be quite well adapted to all the risks of 
exterior construction, for which they are de- 
signed, as well as for chimney-pieces and other 
forms of interior decoration. 

Miss Wallace has proposed to the Inter- 
national Exhibition Commissioners, that the 
hall of glass be allowed to remain as a winter 
garden, open to the public, and be decorated at 
small cost hy her processes. She also expects 
to be able to exhibit, in 1851, specimens of glass 
deprived in great measure of its brittleness, 

he next inventions to be noticed are those 
of Mr, Hale Thomson, which, in principle, 
consist chiefly of a new mode of silvering all 
sorts of curved or other surfaces of glass, 
differing from Mr. Drayton’s inasmuch as the 
nitrate of silver is held in a certain saccharine 
solution instead of gil of cloves, thus insuring, 
it is said, purity and permanence of colour. 
By an ingenious mode of moulding, the 
silver is lacquered on the glass between the 
outer and the inner surfaces, wherever, as 
in vases, cups, or other vessels, a double 
surface must be shown. The silver dia- 
phragm or midriff, if we may be allowed go to 
call it, shining through the glass according to 
its colour, produces similitudes of silver cups 
lined with gold, or purely of silver or of gold, so 
perfect in appearance, as to have deceived the 
eye of a gold and silver smith; also orna- 
mental vases and cups, which vie with the ruby, 
amethyst, jacinth, emerald, and other precious 
stones in their vivid reflections of colour, 
One cup seemed actually to blaze within with 
the fiery colour of the jacinth, another looked 
as if it were full of the most sparkling and 
luscious wine, and a third as if it were hol- 
lowed ont of one enormous sopphinn. One 
pair of vases of large size and beautiful tint, 
deligately engraved as if in alto relievo on 
silver, but in reality concave in all its rounded 
prominences, costs five hundred guineas. 
That, however, is an extreme price: two or 
three pounds appears to be the general cost of 
the smaller ornaments. ‘The only application 
of this invention, ag yet, to purposes more 
immediately architeetural, at least whieh 
we observed, consisted of door-plates, with 
imitation knobs, apparently convex but 
concave, and cut into the glass, with a colour 
like brass —a mere curiosity. Candlesticks 
showed, however, what might be done in or- 
pillars, cornices, or other decorations 
in apparent silver, gold, or transluciq coloured 
stone. Metallic vehectine for light-house, rail- 
way, astronomical, or other purposes, proteeted 
of course by a glassy surface, merit notice from 
their brilliance. 

In the forms to which these inventions have 
been applied there may yet be great improve- 
ment. 

Mr. Kidd’s process for illuminating, sil- 
vering, decorating, and embroidering glass 
girandoles, shew toillette, and other orna- 
mental articles 2 ee to be noticed. 
We have here ¢ o plain surfaces of 
mirrors, &e., first engraved, or, ae it is called, 
embroidered, in patterns, such as wreaths of 
flowers, by a new process of art, consisting of 
lathes with needle points for engraving, 









a 
whereby, as in some of those already alluded 
to, a superior style of engraving on glass has 
been realised, constituting, in fact, a new branch 
of art. In this case Mr. Kidd has succeeded 
in silvering the engraved surface by a process 
not chemical like those of Mr. Thomson 
and Mr. Drayton, and the effect is excel- 
lent. The engraving, though on the inner 
surface of the glass, appears, in fact, 
as if raised upon the outer surface. In this 
way crests, armorial bearings for chairs or 
—_ and a variety of other decorations can 

¢ effected either in clear or coloured glass, as 
well as flower wreaths, fruit, landscapes, &c. ; 
so that a new field is thus opened to art- 
artisans ; and, when the means of embedding 
such art works solidly, and of protecting them 
from atmospheric and other injurious influ- 
ences, are considered, the fragility of glass is 
in a great degree obviated, and the permanency 
of the work secured. 

On the whole, we think we have made out the 
possibility, at least, of ultimately realising all 
those wonders in architectural and domestic 
decoration referred to in the outset, even by 
the aid of these new inventions in glass alone, 
and independently of all the other decorative 
appliances heretofore available to the architect, 
the upholsterer, and the decorative artist in 
general: at all events, when we think of it, the 
latter appliances are really few and pitiful by 
comparison with that potent phalanx of deco- 
rative materials by which they will now be 
reinforced. The love of decorative art in this 
country is rapidly on the increase, and we 
hope speedily to see the new era ushered in 
with a temperate and tasteful resort to all new 
and important inventions. 


Sass 


PUBLIC CONVENIENCES, AND POOR 
MENS’ HOUSES 


Unper this head I saw with pleasure in your last 
number some remarks on a subject which very 
much reuse notice in other cities and large 
towns 2s the metropolis. It is, as Mr. Stent 
justly observes, a delicate matter for the pen; but, 
after due consideration, | haye long felt that by 
agi such subjects the cause of delicacy will be 
better served than by silence; and that t who 
undertake the unpleasant duty of ‘coming forward 
for that purpose will (by keeping the necessity for 
improvement before the public eye, in pring, ag it 
seems blind to it in’ its every-day results) deserve 
well of their country for the self-denial implied by 
a prominenee in the disagreeable task. 

Since you were good enough to insert a few lines 
from me on the same subject in reference te mode- 
rately sized dwellings of 30/. to 40/. per annum,* 
a host of syeh dwellings have been commenced 
here, all of them having the same defects a3 were 
there pointed out, From conversations I have had 
with their owners and builders, I am well assured 
we shall have no improvement till it be made matter 
of legal com n on landlords; the tenant cannot 
help himself atherwise than by such agitation as 
may induce a faw in referenee to it, being obliged 
to put up with a choice of such houses as landlords 
ehoose to erect, 

In the late able article on sapitary architecture, is a 
suggestion that ‘‘ perhaps gutta percha will answer”’ 
asa substitute for lead, for lining cisterns, I can 
sey positively that it will, having tried it months 
ago in more cases than one ; but it will not do for 
hot water cisterns. Great care must be taken that 
the wood is perfectly dry, and the solution of gutta 
percha (such as is used for fastening soles to shoes), 
liquified by immersion of the containing yesse} in 
hot water, must be laid on in a good thick coat like 
paint, working the gutta percha with the brush well 
into the joints and corners. When cooled, e water- 
tight skin of gutta percha will be formed the 
cistern, ° 





Tus Boutinc Testimontan. — In the 
chaneel of the parish church at Belton a 
window +has been erected be pale sub- 
scrip ions 7 empory of the > lle y Mel 

am © ° v9 @ ; 
with stained glass by Mr, Wailes, ‘The window 
is of Saree lights, in each of whieh rere 
t torial subjects havi 
to the life of pay Ag mye 
with ehildr 


or in 


d 


2 


ae at 
large oblong brass plate bears an appropriate 
inscription, in Gothic characters. 


* See p. 350, ante, 
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ST. JOHN’S SCHOOLS, LIVERPOOL. 


- Our engraving represents the street-front of 
St. John’s Schools, now erecting in Liverpool. 
The building includes an infant school on the 
ground floor, 37. feet by 21 feet; boys’ and 
girls’ schools on the two upper floors, 49 feet 
by 30 feet. There is an open arcade in front 
7 feet wide, with a passage at each end, 5 feet 
wide, leading to the back playground. The 
staircase is octagon, in the centre of the back 
elevation, and has two separate and distinct 
sets of stairs in the same well. The front is 
being executed in Caen stone, filled in with 
Upholland flag rubble. All the timber through- 
out the building is Baltic: the roof of the 
Upper school is to be open and stained. Mr. 
Hay is the architect. Mr. Miller is the con- 
tractor for the whole, and his estimate, exclu- 
sive of fittings, is 1,355/. 








ST. LORENZO FUORI, ROME. 


Tuts church is well known, as having had 
the orientation changed. It is supposed to 
ave been originally founded by Constantine, 
rebuilt 580 and 1220. The work of 578-90 
included an entire rebuilding, the part then 
done being the present tribune end. 

n 1216-27, the orientation was changed 
and nave added. The sketch shows the tri- 


une, Th t * . . . . 
aes, ¢ triforium (of large size), is without 








NEW CHURCH AT WICKHAM BISHOPS. 


A cuurcn, dedicated to St. Bartholomew, 
the nerected at Wickham Bishops, through 
the ee cetice of Miss Leigh, the daughter of 
wat incumbent, and was consecrated last 
The church is designed in the Early English 

©; it is built of Kentish rag stone, with 

ings of Caen stone. It consists of a nave 





50 feet long by 21, a north aisle of the same 
length, by 14 feet 9 inches, and a south aisle 
for the children, 25 feet by 13 feet 8 inches. 
These aisles communicate with the nave by 
four and two arches respectively, which, toge- 
ther with the pillars supporting them, are of 
Caen stone. The*chancel is 32 feet long by 
16 feet in width. The church has a tower at 
the western end of the nave, communicating 
with the latter by a lofty archway, the lower 
part being screened off for a vestry, &c. The 
tower is surmounted by a spire of timber 
frame-work,: covered by boards and oak 
shingles, the total height being abont 120 feet. 
The principal entrance on the north side has a 
porch of open woodwork, which, together with 
the doors, is framed of English oak. 

The entrance to the churchyard from the 
road has a lich gate also of English oak. 
The external covering of the several roofs 
is of blue Staffordshire tiles. The floors of 
the passages, &c. of the church are laid with 
black and red Staffordshire tiles, and the 
chancel is paved with Minton’s encaustic tiles. 
The whole of the internal fittings are of oak. 
The benches in the church have carved ends, 
but no doors. The seats in the chancel have 
carved elbows and stall ends: the fronts be- 
tween them are arcaded. The communion 
railing is supported by pillars with carved 
capitals. The reading desk is formed with 
open arcaded work, and the front of the book- 
board is carved with foliage relieved by the 
inscription—* Search the Scriptures,” which 
runs along it. The pulpit is of Caen stone. 

The font is octagonal, with moulded base 
and carved bowl, having on four of its sides 
panels, representing, “The Presentation of 
Christ in the Temple,” “ Baptism of Christ,” 
“ Christ receiving little children,” and “The 
Resurrection of Christ.” It is surmounted 
by. a> carved cover, with pierced panels and 
crocketts. 


the children’s aisle, are all filled with stained 
glass. That in the west window is by Clutter- 
buck. The remaining windows are by Wailes. 

The architect is Mr. Ewan Christian, and 
the works have been executed by Messrs. 
Higgs. The cost of the building and its 
fittings, exclusive of furniture, bell, plate, &c., 
is, we understand, about 3,000/. 








ST. EDWARD’S CHURCH, ROMFORD. 


On the 19th inst. a new church at Romford, 
Essex, founded on the 26th July, 1849, was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Rochester. It 
was built from the design of Mr. John John- 
son, is in the Decorated style, will accommo- 
date 1,104 persons, and has cost about 8,000/. 

It consists of nave and aisles, 81 feet long, 
by 54 feet wide, and 55 feet high; chancel, 30 
feet long, and 45 feet high; with north and 
south chapels on each side, for the children 
and organ. The tower is placed on the south 
side, facing the road and entrances; it is 21 
feet square at bottom; it contains a peal of 
eight bells,* and is surmounted by a spire. 
The tower and spire are together 150 feet in 
height. :‘The walls of the church are built of 
rubble, faced with Kentish rag-stone, and with 
Bath stone for the tracing and dressings of 
the .windows, doors, &c. The roofs are of 
open framing, and, with the other deal fittings, 
are stained of an oak colour and varnished. 
The chancel-is divided from the north and 
south chapels by oak screens and stalls on 
each side, and has a carved Caen stone reredos, 





* The old peal has been re-hung, but one of them has 
been recast under circumstances that produced a novel 
subscription. The fifth bell was aes | known to be cracked, 
and when taken down it was foun 

tion—“‘ The bachelors of Romford paide for this bell cast- 
inge—Robert Motte made me, 1578.” Of course an appeal 
was made to the unmarried miserables, and in consequence 
a subscription was opened by the bachelors ord in 
1840 for, re cagting © ir bell, and it is now replaced in a 

e 





The windows, with the exception of two, in 


‘ect state to ring the m marriage for 
Tice when they fa thas are locking for. =“ 
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filled in with illuminated texts, monagrams, 
&c.; and the floor is paved with Minton’s 
encaustic tiles. 

The pulpit and font are of Caen stone: the 
first has statues of the Evan at the cor- 
ners, standing on corbels having their reapec- 
tive symbols carved on them, 

Many of the fittings are gifts from indi- 
viduals whose interest has n excited in 
behalf of the church. The large east window, 
stained with a painting of the Crucifixion, by 
Mr. Clutterbuck, is the gift ef Colonel Graves, 
as a memorial to his wife; and the same artist 
has supplied two other windows in the chancel 
and at the west end. Three stained windows 
in the south chapel are by Mr, Wailes; these 
also, are the gifts of private individuals, an 
are memorials to Mr. Sterry, sen, and hia wife, 
Mr. Sterry, jun. Henry Tweed, aed Miss 
Tweed. The chancel window is a memorial to 
Miss Emma Andrews. The font is also a 
memorial gift from a lady. The ehaneel is 
laid with encaustic tiles given by the 4 of 
Mr. Coope. The body of the ehureh is lighted 
by standard gas lights, with a corona Jucie in 
the chancel, 

Mrs. John Laurie, of Marshalls, gave the 
communion plate. 





THE METROPOLITAN DRAINAGE OF 
SURREY AND KENT DISTRICTS, 


Unper the above heading, in a recent number of 
your journal, appeared an abstract of Mr. Forster’s 
report upon the drainage of the soythern districts of 
the metropolis, as adopted by the commissioners. 
From the wording of your introdgetion to the sub- 
ject I was led, with many otherg, to lepk to the 
report itself for some details at least a plan 
which is to cost the ratepayers of the district a 
quarter of a million of money; and that, be i¢ re- 
membered, merély by the way of prelude; for 
although the report commences by an tta 
report and estimate for a complete system of drains | 
age for the Surrey and Kent distriets,’’ the estimate 
evidently provides for the main sewers only, lea 
the detailed drainage, as explained in @ subsequen 
part of the report, as well as the house drainage 
present out of the question. 

To my great surprise, however, consulting 
the engineer’s report, as printed, a map for the 
use of the public, I find nothing more than a gene- 
ral description of the proposed line of the sewers, 
and the estimate published by you. Is this, I ask, 
all that the ratepayers and owners of property in 
this large district are entitled to before they become 
involved in an expenditure of (in the fitst instance) 
250,000/. and subsequently, if I am not greatly in 
error, in a farther outlay of 100,000/.—to be within 
compass? Will those who are interested in the out- 
lay of 9 million sterling upon public works of the 
utmost individual importance to every one of a 
community of 500,000 souls submit to be thus 
taxed, without reasonable evidence that this very 
expensive whistle will sound when purchased and 
paid for ? 

However highly they may respect the talents of 
the engineer, it cannot be seriously expected that 
the ratepayers of the district will rest satisfied with 
this very genera] and off hand mode of dealing with 
them and their finances; in the absence, therefore, 
of such figures ag ought to haye been furnished for 
their information in evidence of the practicability 
and probable efficiency of the drainage when com- 
pleted, and in the absence of the whole truth in 
shape of estimate, they have no alternative but to 
resort to their own mode of calculating proba- 
bilities, to prepare for themselves such tests as 
they may deem indispensible to so extensive an 
operation, to realise candidly to their own view the 
probable cost of that ‘‘ complete drainage ’’ hinted 
at, but not proyided for, in the chief engineer’s re- 
ort; and then to form and pronounce their hum- 
le judgments upon what so nearly and dearly 
concerns them. 

As soon, Mr. Editor, as the ratepayers’ report 
shall have been received and adopted, I hope you 
will be furnished with a copy, and that it will be 
found worthy of notice in your pages..—T. W. P. 











RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Tue whole of the immense apparatus and 
surplus material used for the construction of 
the Britannia Bridge is about to be brought 
under the hammer.——The works of the 
et and Hereford Railway have been 
commenced by Messrs. Brassey, the contrac- 
tors, in the neighbourhood of Ludlow, between 
which point and Shrewsbury, eighteen miles, it 
is intended to complete the line jn twelve 
months.——— tube bri of a span of 









150 feet, over the Rugby and Leamington 












Railway, at the end of Bath-street and Clemens- 


street, Leamington, is now nearly completed, 
having been tested with a weight of 320 tons. 
—-—Our readers may recollect of a proposal 
te have a bronze cast of a colossal statue by 
Leyland, at Halifax, made and erected at the 
entrance to a railway tunnel in that vicinity, 
The suggestion, we perceive, has been so far 
acted on that a bronze east is being made; the 
first portion of it, one of the legs, weighing 
eight hundred weight, having been already 
cast, and the statue named “ Anglo-Saxon 
Chief;”” but whether its destination he that 
suggested, we cannot say, The figure is ina 
bent and intensely listening attitude, conceived 
to he poetically appropriate to such a position s 
and it doubtless would be so, even though the 
ancient Anglo-Saxon’s idea of the iron horse and 
hig train were no more refined than that of one 
of his own posterity the other day, who, on first 
ing his eyes on the monster, deseri 

him oe a muckle snorting beast that fave 
a great screech when it saw him, and ran into 
a hele.” We scarcely believe, however, that 
the modern Anglo-Saxon” would have dared 
to listen at the hole like his aneestor of bronze. 
——Under head of “A real Irish Railway,” a 
contemporary says, “the site chosen for the eree> 
tion of the magnificent Dublin terminus of the 
Great Southern and Western seems to haye 
been wehepmly selected for the uses of the 
railway, as a formidable hill has to be sur- 
moun by the train immediately after it 
starts. Practical engineers assert that, had 
the spirit of jobbing not governed the counsels 
of the directors, much more fayourable gra- 
dients could haye been ebtained,” A pas- 
senger describes “two porters, armed with 
huge mops, preceding the snorting engine, and 
diligently scouring the rails,” to prevent the 
engine from slipping, and enable it to overcome 
1e t, A stationary engine for this part 
of such a line would seem to be requisite, and 
would obviate such a difficulty.—-A new 
ve engine on an improved principle 

has lately been manufactured at the Great 


at} Northern works, Boston, which the makers 


rrant py we wenee from pesten te 


s, the usual express one 
hour and thirty minutes. The principal im- 
provement, we hear, is in the safety-valve. 
An American correspondent of the Mining 
Journal says that an engine, called the Dummy, 
has just been used on the Hudson River Rail- 
way. There wags no machinery to be seen, no 
smoke, no noises it merely appeared like a 
huge square box, mounted on twelve wheels ; 
and as the steam is condensed, and carried 
back to the boiler, there were no signs of even 
a steam-engine, The engine is said to have 
run six miles an hour. 











THE EXCURSION SEASON. 

Tue extraordinary success of the cheap 
excursion system is talked of with gratu- 
lations on all hands. Various companies 
are benefiting thereby to an extent not 
only unprecedented as are the reductions of 
eharge yielding such returns, but altogether 
unlooked for by the companies benefited. 
Cheapening in railway traffic turns out, like a 
few other exceptions to a generalrule,tobeavery 
different thing from cheapening and screwing 
in trade. It benefits all parties, and promotes 
nothing like the overreaching, sweating, and 
other evils and misehiefs resulting from “ ruin- 
ous competition.” Moreover, the promotion of 
such occasional intereourse must improve the 
permanent traffic. The excursions already 
made, now going on, and yet to come off al- 
though the season draws rapidiy to a close, are 
far too numerous for special notice, but all 
have hitherto been alike successful beyond 
expectation, although a sad accident has hap- 
ag with one of them on the Great Western. 

e fact is, most of the excursion schemes of 
this season have been gone rather hastily into, 
probably without sufficient preparation and 
arrangement. 
intention of the principal companies, durin 
the winter, properly to organise a series 
excursions oes ~ — seed "Kinga to and - 
every part @ Uni ingdom, and to 
announce the same in hand-books, to be issued 
early in the spring, so as to give the public a 
choice of attraction, and time to decide upon 
the localities most congenial to their tastes and 


It is said, however, to be the | porary 





pursuits. Such a course of proceeding, as re. 
marked by a contemporary, will be found stil] 
more advantageous, both to the interests of the 
companies and the public, than the present has. 
tily arranged and frequently ill-managed excur- 
sions. The London and North-Western will be 
then amongst others in the field with holiday 
trips to numerous places on their extensive line, 
and we do not despair of seeing trains to Liver. 
pool and Manchester at rates something like 
those to Bristol and Bath of the present 
season, The Great Western excursion traing 
of next season have been already estimated ag 
likely to add 20,0007, or 30,000/. to the ordi- 
nary returns, @ Morning Herald speaks 
thus sanguinely of the redeeming influence of 
such traffic on railway dividends in general, 
* The judicious working of excursion trains— 
a class of traffic which is becoming a necessary 
portion of our domestic and moral economy— 
romises, with the very fair prospect of a con- 
inuance of the gr tiying increase that hag 
taken place in ordinary traffic, to give railway 
reperty that stability which over-speculation, 
sah Ml discouragement, wholesale job- 
bing, extravagant expenditure, and general 
mismanagement, or a general inefficiency of 
control, have so seriously damaged.” Excur- 
sions alone may not dp all this, but a recon. 
sideration, and a cautious reduction, of ordinary 
charges, an extension of the season, day, and 
return-ticket system in general, and other 
kindred measures, will greatly aid these occa- 
sional profits in accomplishing so desirable an 
end, Bharp ractige, too, must be avoided, 
On the South-Western Line, the other day, 
we were swindled out of three shillings, be- 
cause we had accidentally lost a double-journey 
; which we had already paid two, 
although name and address were proffered in 
f of honesty, e superintendent at the 
Waterloo Station seemed to as a 
ood joke than otherwise: we should like to 
E LA] what would be said of a 
tradesman who, discovering that his customer, 
after ying his bill, had lost the receipt, 
8 insist, not simply on being paid the 
amount a second time, but half as much again. 
If this uld meet the eye of the “ Board,” 
we will send the three shillings back 
to our office. 








IMPROVEMENT IN PALL-MALL, AT THE 
ENTRANCE INTO THE GREEN PARK. 
Ir really appears surprising, in a country 

like this, that with all their suggested improve- 

ments they eannot carry out one that presents 
itself with so few obstacles, and would be at- 
tended with so little expense, and form one of 
the finest vistas in the metropolis, and at once 
an eligible site for the marble arch. - I allude 
to the continuation of Pall-mall by a fine ave- 
nue of trees from Stafford-house to Consti- 
tution-hill, placing the marble arch at the end 
of Cleveland-row, looking direct into the 

Park. The idea is not new, it was firet ur 

in your pages, and it is one that suggests itself 

at once on looking at the plan of proposed 

improvements in St. James’s Park. a 

UB. 








ENCLOSURE OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
I TAKE leave to call your attention to the fence 
about being erected in front of the British Museum. 
You doubtless know the plan of the architect was 4 
dwarf wall and iron palisades extending the whole 
length of the buildings, which, from its lightness, 
and the relief it would have given the edifice, was 
highly approved by the public, and its completion 
has been long anxiously looked for. rT 
Unfortunately the gentlemen residing in the 
wings have objected to the publicity which an iron 
railing would give to their dwellings, and they have 
succeeded in getting the plan altered, so that a stoné 
wall twelve feet high is to be erected at each end, 
extending some yards beyond the residences : thus 
one half the space, or nearly so, will have the 
of a prison, and the wall will doubtless in 8 
few weeks be embellished se a succession of tem- 
‘¢conyeniences’’ to the annoyanee us 
of the neighbourhood. ; The news of the alteration 
of the plan was at first received with incredulity, 
but now that the gropnd is marked out shewin 
how far the high w qh Pee pnd ¢ pine 
: iedignation) is fest taki plac 
beliet t om Oenor THE Pgorie.* 
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We have yoosived three other letters on the et 
subject,— le : 
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THE PROPOSED JUNCTION OF THE 
ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


We can scarcely believe that the advertise. 
ment which has been issued by the Committee 
of the Archeological Institute, offering what 
they call ‘reasonable encouragement” to the 
members of the Association to join their body, 
can be meant as a serious response to the well- 
intentioned and very praiseworthy resolution 

ssed at the Manchester meeting of the 
Archeological Association, recommending the 
Council to take steps to promote a junction of 
the two bodies. The object desired by this 
resolution, moved by the President of the 
Cheetham Society, and seconded by, we be- 
lieve, a member of the Archzological Insti- 
tute, the Bishop of Manchester being in the 
chair, is sufficiently important to the cause of 
archeology to call for some earnest endeavour 
on the part of the Council of the Institute to 
meet it, and to enlist in its favour every un- 
prejudiced member of that body, and every 
earnest friend to antiquarian researches and 
archeological knowledge. The advertisement 
in question must surely have been issued under 
some misapprehension, and should be at once 
repudiated by the members of the Institute. 








Sooks. 


Architectural Illustrations of Warmington 


Church, Northamptonshire. By Mr. W. 
CavELER, Architect. London and Ox- 
ford: John H. Parker. 1850. 


WarmMincTon CuHurcH dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, is in the northern part of the 
county, about three miles from Oundle. It is 
early English in style—approaching the Geo- 
metrical. The earliest part, which is on the 
south side (not the north, as stated in the work 
before us), is ascribed by Mr. Caveler to 1220, 
and the latest part to 1280. The nave mea- 
sures on the plan 47 feet in width, and 70 feet 
in length, or one-and-a-half times the width; 
the chancel is 41 feet 6 inches by 19 feet. 

Mr. Caveler’s volume, which ranges in size 
and manner with the illustrations of churches 
published under the direction of the Oxford 
Architectural Society, gives plan, elevation, 
sections, and every detail drawn with great 
care and clearness. The church is remark- 
able in having a ceiling entirely of wood in 
imitation of a stone vault. The book will be 
found very useful. 


Report of the General Board of Health on 
the Epidemic Cholera of 1848 and 1849. 
W. Clowes and Sons, for H.M.’s Stationery- 
office, 1850. 

Tuts is a handy little blue book of the new 

and reformed order, and not only without the 

repulsive aspect of the buge folios of old, but 
full of matter valuable and interesting to all. 

To speak compendiously of its contents, it 

presents a digest of all that is known of the 

warnings of cholera, the previous increasing 
prevalence of epidemic diseases, the return of 
cholera to the same countries, towns, and even 
houses, the sameness of the haunts of fever and 
cholera, their greater prevalence near the banks 
of rivers, the operation of local influences on 
strong and healthy subjects, the morbid effects 
of crowding, filth, offensive manufactures, 

Sewers, and piggeries, putrescent mud and 

ditches, dampness, water polluted by town 

drainage, graveyards, improper food, intem- 
perance, fatigue, and other notorious causes. 

The power of preventive measures, especially 
of a sanitary description, to destroy the pre- 
lsposition to cholera, has been enlarged on 
me 18 most striking and remarkable. 

e submit,” say the reporters (Lord 
Ashley, Mr, E. Chadwick, and Mr. Southwood 
Smith), “that the late experience has added to 
our previous knowledge of the efficiency of 
Sauitary arrangements in checking the exten- 
sion of this formidable disease. For the evi- 
a which we have now detailed shows,— 

at where material improvements have been 
made in the condition of the dwellings of the 

“ uring classes, there has been an entire 

Ce yam from the disease; and that where 

_ improvements have been introduced, 
© attacks have been less severe and less 


ienen’? and the mortality: comparatively 





* on Me simple process of lime-washing 





to be far more effectual than 


those recommending it had any conception of 
—not only in the prevention or suppression of 
cholera, but of fever and disease in general,—a 
fact not easily explained, it may be, although 
we know that white and black surfaces abserb 
heat and light and smelling vapours very dif- 
ferently. Black clothes, for instance, even 
though new.and clean, seem to have a peculiar 
caparty for absorbing noxious vapours, which 
will hang about them much more than about 
light-coloured vestments. We would, there- 
fore be inclined, half-seriously, to reeommend 
the casting off of all lugubrious or sad- 
coloured garments, should the enemy 
again appear. But now is the time for 
the establishment of the most effectual of all 
preventive measures,—namely, sanitary re- 
form in general. The reporters urge the 
“incomparably greater efficacy of measures of 
prevention than of those that are merely pallia- 
tive or curative ;” and finally they “submit that 
it is, in the mean time, essential to the protec- 
tion of the public life and health that adequate 
legislative powers should be given for dealing 
effectually with those extraordinary and for- 
midable states of disease, the occasional occur- 
rence of which must be expected, until these 
sanitary works have been. completed and have 
been introduced into all the towns of the 
kingdom.” 





Miscellanea, 





Sicuts aNnD. Scenery.—The opening 
scene for the excellent drama at the Hay- 
market Theatre, “Giralda,” is very effective, 
and entitles the painter to credit.——At the 
Princess’s Theatre, which opens on Saturday, 
particular attention, we understand, is to be 
paid to scenery and costume.——Considerable 
alterations are being made in Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, preparatory to opening for popular 
concerts.——T he Panorama of the Nile is about 
to be removed into the provinces, ‘Those who 
have not seen it should go at once.——A 
second visit to Mr. Ailom’s panorama of The 
Dardanelles, Constantinople, &c., has done 
more than establish the high opinion of it we 
have already expressed.——In spite of all the 
novelties, the Colosseum, with its brilliant pic- 
ture of Paris, its sculpture gallery, conserva- 
tories, &c., still stands one of the great “ sights” 
of London. 

A New “System or Agritat Navica- 
TION.” — An ingenious invention of a M. 
Petin is described and illustrated in the 
Parisian L’ Illustration, from which it has been 
translated into the columns of our own Iilus- 
trated News. In the brief compass of a para- 
graph, which is all we can afford at present to 
the building of ships in the air, it will be dif- 
ficult to explain clearly the. whole principle 
and mechanism of this new “ system ;” but let 
our readers keep in view what we lately said 
as to surplus weight as a point of resistance 
to working power as in the flight of birds, for 
in that we have something like the germ of 
this idea, only it is in a manner duplicated and 
combined with that modification of the same 
principle by which fishes rise and sink and 
swim in water, ‘“ No one,” says the writer in 
L’ Illustration, “has recognised, or, at least, 
set out with this principle, that bodies, animate 
or inanimate, never move but by the combina- 
tion of the action of the heavy body with the 
resistance of the surrounding medium. Such 
is the law which has served M, Petin for his 
starting-point.” This is the very starting-point 
to which we have repeatedly called attention 
ourselves, however, while noticing past en- 
deavours to acquire dominion over the air. 
“ Behold, then, in three words, the whole 
system of M. Petin—the lever, the fulcrum, 
and the inclined plane. The fulcrum is 
everywhere in nature—it is upon the earth for 
man and terrestrial animals; it is in the water 
for fishes; and, finally, it is in the air for 
birds; and the Creator, in his admirable fore- 
sight, has given to each animal the form best 
adapted to the fulcrum which must aid it in 
moving.” M. Petin works out his principle 
thus, however, and not exactly like birds in 


the air as alleged. He has four balloons in a 
series connected with a framework raking fore 
and aft like a ship with its sails. He uses both 
the weight of ballast and the levity of gas. 
In rising by the balloon inflation, rather as a 
fish in water than a bird in air, he opposes to 





the tendency to rise a system of parachutes 
resisting that tendency, and so manages these 
as to cause the machine to ascend in an in-. 
clined plane, and thus make progressive mo- 
tion. In descent the very same principle is 
brought to bear by allowing gas to escape: 
another series of parachutes opposes the 
downward. tendency, and ig so managed by 
poet pressure as to send the machine for- 
ward down an inclined plane. A system of 
guiding helices worked by hand or other power 
is also made to screw into the air in hori- 
zontal and progressive motion. Here, per- 
haps, is his weakest point; but we cannot 
afford space for further explanation. 

Protection oF New INVENTIONS FROM 
Prracy.—‘ A Poor Inventor” writes us, 
very despondently, on the disappointment of 
the promise of protection made by the Ipters 
national Exhibition Commissioners to th 
many poor men, such as him, who were buo ed 
up by the hope, induced by that promise, that 
to them and their families 1851 would indeed 
be a year of jubilee and rejoicing. The Exhi- 
bition hall was to be a fair field for them, and 
without favour to those who “feed and fatten on 
the poor man’s brains.” But thanks to a Com- 
mons’ House blind to the crying eyils of an 
expensive patent law for the protection of these 
very pirates, who, under its protecting flag, 
are free to plunder those poor inventors whom 
a patent law ought to protect,—the only in- 
dustry connected with such inventions that is 
likely to be countenanced and to prosper in 
the great exhibition of industry, if the commise 
sioners do not use further and more strenuous 
exertions to fulfil their promise, is the ceaseless 
vigilance of a horde of inventive chevaliers 
d@’industrie, whose roving commissions under 
the patent law are virtually and really smother- 
ing in their birth the hopeless fruits of the 
poor man’s ingenuity, and suppressing ulti- 
mately that very invention which a patent law, 
worthy of common sense, should cherish and 
extend. An instance of another sort of evil in 
some respects, though in others of a similar 
kind, connected with the patent law, and the 
often ruinous, or even altogether impractica- 
ble expense, at law, of vindicating patent 
rights, has just been brought under notice by 
a correspondent of a cotemporary, who ad- 
duces it as “ another instance of the unfortu- 
nate position of inventors, and that even the 

romised protection of a patent can scarcely 
insure them either praise or profit for their 
ingenuity.” The instance alluded to is that of 
the patent of a poor man, now dead, for venti- 
lating by steam; his family having been re- 
peatedly, it is said, and with entire impunity, 

lundered, by infringements of their patent, 

t is even alleged that the ventilation of the 
Courts of Exchequer and Common Pleas at 
Westminster is about to be effected under an 
infringement of that patent, which was taken 
out by the late Mr. James Grant on 7th May, 
1844, It is to be hoped that a searching, 
thorough, and fundamental revolution in the 
patent law will be speedily accomplished, and 
that the Industrial Commission will feel them- 
selves in honour bound to use every endea- 
vour, by renewed application to the Commons, 
to obtain the protection promised to poor in- 
ventors. 

Tue Granite Quarry AT KIRKMA- 
BREEK.—The granite blocks and _ pavin 
stones for the docks and quays of Liverpoo 
are taken from a vast quarry at Kirkmabreek, 
near Blackcraig, in Galloway. The quarry 
was opened about twenty years ago. The 
working of this quarry, in 1834, cost nearly 
15,000/. including rent and tonnage of vessels, _ 
&c. It is wrought in three breasts about 30 
feet high each, i one above and behind the 
other. At one time powder was much em- 
ployed in this work, but except in opening up 
corners, has been for some time entirely given 
up. Drills, wedges, crowbars, sledge-ham- 
mers, and cranes are now principally used in 
quarrying even the largest masses; and it is 
truly astonishing to see with what facility even 
mountains can be removed by handicraft, In 
the quarry the rocks are stratified. The strata 
are perpendicular, and vary in thickness from 
9 inches to 5 feet. When a mase is to be se- 
parated, wedges are introduced between the 
strata, and are driven down with sledge-ham- 
mers, and a separation is effected, A large 
crowbar, well-manned, is then applied, to 
throw down the mass to the bottom of the 
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. Ablock of 14 tons is soon cut to 
the size and shape required, by the power of 
‘the plug and feather.’ When a hole has 
been Rone of the required depth, two wedges 
are introduced into the hole, with the thick 
end down, and by driving the one in the cen- 
tre, the combined power of three wedges is 
thus obtained, and made to bear upon every 
hole, and thus split the stone. 

Livrrpoot AcADEMY’s EXHIBITION.— 
The following is a list of sales during the ten 
days in which the Exhibition has been open :— 
* A Group on the Mountains,” T. S. Cooper, 
A.R.A.; ‘ Evening,” TT. Creswick, A.R.A.; 
‘* Esther’s Emotion,” H. O’Neill; “ Morning,” 
J. Sant; “ Cottage Scene,” T. Westcott ; “ Fall 
of the Staubach,” H. C. Selous; “ View near 
Rivington,” R, Tonge; “The Morning 
Ride,” W. Huggins; “ Gravel-pit in Burnham 
Beeches,” H. C. Pidgeon ; “A Breton Family,” 
E. A. Goodall; “ Ruins of Blackfriars’ Monas- 
tery, Hereford,” W. Callow; “A Country 
Lane,” J. Clayton Bentley ; “ Kitchen at May- 
field, Sussex,” C. Landseer, R.A. ; “ Cylnockie 
Bridge,” J. Peel; “ Rivington Pike,” R. 
Tonge; “ Scene on the Avon,” W. E. Deighton; 
* Distant View of Dunster Castle,”? Copley 
Fielding; ‘ Queen Elizabeth as the Fairie 
Queene,” Frank Howard ; “ Kreuznach on the 
Nahe,” G, Stanfield; “ Cliffs near Boulogne,” 
G. Stanfield; “‘ Edinburgh, from Inchkeith,” 
C. Bentley; “ Fish Girl,” W. Davis; “ Nook 
in a Farm-yard,” W. Huggins; “ Study from 
Nature,” Thos. Westcott ; “ Castle of Nassau,” 
T. M. Richardson; “The Last Man,” John 
Martin; ‘“* Flowers,’ Miss Annie Mutrie; 
“A Fresh Breeze off the Isle of Wight,” A. 
Vickers; ‘‘ Landscape, near Newport,” A; 
Vickers; “A Bright Summer’s Day,” H. J. 
Boddington; “St. Nicholas Church, &c., 
Liverpool,” J. H. Williams; “Gleaners,” J. 
A. Puller; “Group, in marble, of Romulus 
and Remus,” Auguste Malampré. The total 
sales already amount to upwards of 1,400/. 

Buastinc or Searorp Cuirr.— This 
great undertaking has been successfully ac- 
complished. The galleries and chambers filled 
with mip hgh as already described, were 
fired by the voltaic battery placed behind the 
cliff, and in presence of, a vast number. of 
spectators, an immense mass of cliff, at least 
100 feet in height, twice as broad, and run- 
ning out to a point about 300 feet, bent for- 
wards towards the sea, cracked in all direc- 
tions, crumbled into pieces, and fell upon the 
beach in front of it, forming a bank down 
which large portions of the falling mass glided 
slowly into the sea for several yards, like a 
stream of lava flowing into the water. As in 
previous instances, there was no very loud 
report, though a rumbling noise was heard, 
and a tremulous vibration was felt nearly three 
miles off. A chimney fell at the village, three- 

uarters of a mile off. It was believed that 
urther cliff-falls would follow. The mass sepa- 
rated was larger than expected, and is thought 
to comprise at least 300,000 tons. The effect 
of the first discharge was so great, and the 
ground was so loosened near the telegraph- 
ouse that the upper charges were not fired. 
The beach is about 200 feet wide at low water, 
as was the case at the time of the explosion, 
and that space was more than covered. The 
explosion at Dover was performed with a 
smaller quantity of gunpowder, but the work 
done was greater there, as there was a natural 
cleft behind. It is to be presumed that some 
future means of fixing the sea-wall thus formed, 
so as to prevent its being washed away in 
course of years, will be taken, otherwise throw- 
ing the cliff into the sea might only tend to 
accelerate the mischief by bringing the material 
prematurely within the destructive influence of 
the waves. 

Tue SoMERSETSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Socrery held their annual meeting at Wells 
on Tuesday in last week, the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells in the chair. His lordship spoke 
especially of the pursuit of natural history as 
a study teaching humility. ‘ Whether (said 
his lordship) we view the working of the Al- 
mighty’s hand in the minutest of the creeping 
things under our feet, in the lowest hyssop on 
the wall, in the cedar forest, or in the moun- 
tains in which they grow, or in the stupendous 
ruins of early creation now passed away ; or 
whether we view the handicraft of men _in the 
massive columns, the lofty arches, the delicate 
tracery, the exquisite sculpture, of all which 





this city and neighbourhood furnish such rich 
examples; there is but one and the same 
lesson of humility to be learned.” The report 
stated that the society had been in existence 
eighteen months, and consisted of more than 
300 members. Papers were. read by Mr. 
Baker, “on the marl pits of Somerset; by 
Mr. J. H. Markland, on the “ sculpture of the 
west end of Wells Cathedral ;” and by the 
Rey. Mr. Clark, “on Wells Cathedral.” Next 
day (Wednesday), the members proceeded to 
Glastonbury, to view the ruins of the abbey, 
and hear an illustrative paper by the Rev. Mr. 
Ward; after which they ascended the Tor. 
The next anniversary will be held at Bath. 

Wipeninc Cuancery-Lane. — Two 
corner houses are about to be pulled down at 
the Holborn end of this lane, and the local 
authorities have offered Mr. Steel 750/., for 
7 feet of frontage, to widen the inconvenient 
thoroughfare at this point. The offer has been 
refused, but 4 feet proposed for the sum named. 
The matter is still under negotiation. Lord 
Radnor has most liberally given up to the 
public the nook or bend projecting between 
the houses alluded to. The Woods and 
Forests, it appears, have power to interfere, if 
necessary, for the public behoof in this 
matter. 

ELECTRO - TELEGRAPHIC. — Negociations, 

it is rumoured, are on foot with Government 
for the establishment of a submarine telegraph 
over the 60 miles of sea from Holyhead to 
Kingstown, and onwards to either Cork or 
Galway, to be thence connected by steam-ship 
with the nearost telegraph station on the other 
side of the Atlantic——The Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois Telegraph Company has 1,000 
miles in working order.——Within the last 
four months, no less than 1,000 miles of tele- 
graph have been opened in Germany, making 
the total mileage about 2,000 miles, of which 
about one-quarter has the wires laid under- 
ground. Another 1,000 miles will be ready by 
next year. The telegraph now works from 
Cracow to Trieste, 700 miles. On 1st Octo- 
ber the new telegraph union between Austria, 
Prussia, Saxony, and Bavaria comes into ope- 
ration, under a uniform tariff, with one-half of 
the former charges. 
‘ AEROSTATIC RAILWAY BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND.—A Frenchman, M. F. Le- 
maitre, determined to be mastered by no mere 
telegraphing English engineer, has been 
astonishing the Academy of Sciences with an 
elaborated scheme of a true suspension-bridge 
for as true an atmospheric railway between 
Calais and Dover, the chains, peculiar in con- 
struction, to be suspended above from a for- 
midable regiment of elliptical balloons, float- 
ing permanently in the air, and below to be 
attached to heavily-laden barges sunk under 
water, while abutments on the opposite shores 
will complete the suspension, so as to support 
a fairy railway bridge, under which, we pre- 
sume, the Channel shipping traffic may have 
its usual free course to and fro! As to cost, 
M. Lemaitre calculates that 300,000fr. per 100 
yards, or 84,000,000fr. in all, will suffice. 
Original ‘as M. Lemaitre’s idea may be, per- 
haps he is not aware that in the suggestion of a 
railway communication across the Channel, an 
Englishman is still a-head of him in respect to 
priority at least, a submarine railway tube or 
tunnel of wrought-iron having been projected 
by a Liverpool correspondent of our own, Mr. 
De la Haye (French name, though, after all), 
even prior not only to the realisation of the 
Britannia and Conway tubes, but to the time 
when they themselves were first such a subject 
of ridicule as doubtless M. Lemaitre’s idea is 
destined in its turn to be. 

Tue Irish AMELIORATION Socrety.— 
The inauguration of the new society, esta- 
blished by royal charter, for the employment 
of the Irieh peasantry in the manufacture of 
peat charcoal as a substitute for wood charcoal 
in all its purposes, but particularly for de- 
odorisation of manure, &c., took place lately 
at one of the society’s stations, in a wild and 
remote part of the bog of Allen. The opening 
of the station was witnessed by a number of 
distinguished persons, among whom was the 
Chief Secretary of the Government for Ire- 
land, the Archbishop, Mayor, and Sheriff, 
of Dublin, the Earl of Clancarty, &c. This 
model station is at mullen, county Kil- 
dare, and consists of t wooden houses, 


with machinery for grinding charcoal, &c. Mr. 





Fittings. | Fixing. Total. 
Lacey, High Wy-| £88 10 0| £21 0 0 | £10010 0 
combe.............++ 0 
Shepherd, ditto ...) 42 2 0/| 24.0 0 66 2 3 
Hulls, ditto ...,..,... 27 0 0} 2:10 0 ar 3 
Fulton, London ...) 2010 0/1810 0 | °# 9 "|. 
Bat i Bae i : : 


Jasper Rogers conducted the thro 
the station, and afterwards gave a settee 
of the works, in which he stated that the pro. 
fits were to be expended in establishing prac. 
tical instructors at the stations, 200 of which 
were contemplated by the charter. The peo. 
ple, he said, were but too happy to be employed 
by the society, and “often when he gave a 
man liberty to work, that man would burst 
out crying with pleasure.” They required no 
task-master, though there were overseers, 
The society could sell their charcoal at 30s, 
a-ton, but the market price was still from 4/, up 
to'10/7. in England. The Metropolitan Sewers 
Commission had given orders to prepare char. 
coal for a certain number of sewers, and he 
expected that London alone would ultimately 
take 2,000,000 tons yearly. 

SurvEyY oF BIRMINGHAM.—At a recent 
meeting of the guardians, the three candidates 
reserved for final selection, namely, Messrs, 
Leversedge and Corfield, of Taunton, whose 
tender was 700/., and who calculated twelve 
months as the tite they would take; Mr. J, 
D. Paine, of London, 945/.,and in ten months; 
and Mr. I. Newey, 1,445/., in twenty-one 
months; were called in, and the chairman and 
several other members put various questions, 
relative to the mode of assessment, and other 
matters relating tothe work. Mr. Paine asked 
that the time should in his case be extended to 
twelve months, and Mr. Newey requested that 
he should be permitted to tender at eighteen 
months instead of twenty-one, which the 
board, in both cases, seemed inclined to grant, 
After a short discussion as to the proper mode 
of procedure, it was at length determined that 
one gentlemen should be recommended for 
appointment, and on going to the vote, Mr, 
Paine was selected, 

CoMPETITION PLANS FOR BRIDGE ON 
THE Ruinge aT CoLoGne.—It appears, from 
an official document published by Mr. Van 
der Heidt, the Minister of Trade and Public 
Works, that the committee appointed to exa- 
mine the merits of the various: plans for a 
bridge over the Rhine, between the cities of 
Cologne and Deutz, have awarded the first 
prize of 250 frederics d’or to Mr. John W. 
Schwedler, architect, of Berlin, and the second 
prize of 125 frederics d’or to Captain W. 
Moorsom, of London. 

Tue “TuHames SewaGe SALvaGE Com- 
PANY.” —Under this title a new company has 
been started, notwithstanding previous failures 
of similar schemes. It proposes to conduct 
the entire mass of sewage matter, by means of 
an iron tubular channel, to such a distance 
from London and its suburbs, that the flow of 
the tide cannot return it to the bed of the river. 
Its current will be concentrated at a certain 
point already determined on, situate below 
Gravesend, where it will be received into 
covered repositories, to undergo both a chemi- 
cal and mechanical process, by which it will 
be condensed, and rendered a valuable fer- 
tilising agent. It is also a portion of the plans 
of this company, by means of a peculiarly con- 
structed tidal-wheel, which they have secured, 
and a line of pipes concurrent with the sewage 
tubes, to supply the cities of London and 
Westminster with a constant stream of pure 
sea water, for the use of hospitals, public in- 
stitutions, &c. The company propose to raise 
a capital of 300,000/., with power to increase it 
to 500,0007. It is estimated that the sale of 
the manufactured manure, at a maximum 
price of 10s. per ton, will leave a large ann 
profit to the shareholders. We won’t say. 
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TENDERS 


For house in Cannon-street, City, for Messrs, Beard. 
Mr. J “= Knowles, architect:— - 
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Henry Burton 
Lawrence and Sonb..........sss00eseees 2,837 


For gas-fittings, for Trinity Ch High Wycombe, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“J. LS (we shall be glad to see the M.S.) 

* Watchman” (we have made an Sanger ta rere spect 
of his coamnicton), = ah ” “w., ” a. G., ”» cp. 
B.” (thanks), ‘* 8. G.” and see for ourselves), 
“Tp, W., ”» <w, M.,’ B., will t ne ‘“ Caustic,” ¢R, 8. 
B,” “H. Starelay tq. Pa r? “BB. L.,” * W. 8.” (the 
names have peared in our our pages), “P thagoras, 
“J, McC., jun.’ rt is not _ Beige eon dl 

, “a. "Ht C.,” Le a ow, Wi «J, 8.,” 
(if he know his business thoroughiy, he is), “ R. 

» «Mr. W.,” ‘ Quondam,” emarks on the 
‘architecture of Llandaff Cathedral,” &c., by E. A. 
Freeman, M.A. (London, Pickering, 1850), * Chapel and 
School Architecture, as appropriate to the Buildings of 
Nonconformists,” by the Rev. F. J. Jobson (London, 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 1850), “ Useful Hints on Ven- 
tilation,” by W. Walker, engineer (Manchester, Parkes ; 
London, Simpkin and Marshall, 1850 

« Books and Addrasses.”—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisement s 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 
« Rditor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprtor, and noé to the Publisher. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Now complete in one volume, elegat elegantly bound for the drawing- 
room table, &c., price 11. 5s. 


Bee ope AND MONUMENTS, 
MODERN AND MEDIZVAL; 
Illustrations of the Edifices of the Nineteenth Century, and 
of some of the Architectural Works of the Middle Ages. 
By GEO. GODWIN, F.R.S., 
Fellow of the Institute of Architects ; Correspondi 
Member of several Societies, 





oes) 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The bold and effective woodcuts which have now appeared for 
some vears past be the weekly sheets of our excellent contemporary 
The Builder, must be familiar to all who are the least interested in 
architecture. if it were only from the show they make among their 
fellows of the ‘illustrated’ press in the windows of the news- 
venders. It will, we are sure, be very acceptable to such as set a 
higher value upon these prints than the ephemeral pleasure they 
give o on their first apvearance, to have smooth and well-printed im- 

ons at a very moderate peice. In the republication now be- 
os with the advantages of glossy ink and tinted paper, they 
assume a beauty which some persons will be scarcely prepared to 
who are not fully aware of the great importance of 
printing to wood engravings.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

“This cheap and handsome re-issue ete the principal cuts which 
have appeared from time to time in The Bui isan exousdingly 
useful badition to illustrated literature. We know that work is 
read and purch by many who have no connection with 
‘building ;? there are, however, a class who are not aware of the 
value or curiosity of its many engravings, and such persons will, 
no doubt, avail themselves of this handsome re-issue of them. 
printed on finer paper and with greater care. and accompanied 
with a proper amount of descriptive letter-press.”»—.Art Journal. 


“A publication of much merit and interest. The articles are 
able and sensible, the engravings excellent.”— The Literary Gazette. 
“The idea of popianies in a separate and handsome form 
some of the — architectural subjects that have been given in The 
was & one. Besides being thus brought together 
within a compeundively. small and convenignt compass, separated 
from miscellaneous matter of only technical or Remporary in- 
terest,—the woodcuts are so greatly improved in appearance that 
they scarcely seem to be from the same blocks as before. The same 
illustrations, or the same number of them, could not have been 
brought out at the same price had not the blocks been already ex- 
ecuted, and had they not served their purpose in a periodical 
having an assured sale.”—The Atheneum. 
* Unparalleled in ae sarus world for cheapness as well as for 
utility and beauty of ; is among the cheapest and the 
best works of the Indes ve published: ”— The Observer. 


“ This ought to be genperted by public patronage, for it certainly 
affords, at a very moderate p a greater quantity and variety of 
entertainment te the eye as heey as to the mind than has hitherto 

aftorded by any popular architectural publication. It appears 
tous a par tn oa = A ag illustrating new buildings, together with 
others of older date.”—The Globe. 

“This is a happy idea, most skilfully carried out. Fine printing, 
and a deep yellow paver, give a most charming effect to these 
vigorous and Yaithful ‘illustrations of the edifices of the nineteenth 
century, and of some of the architectural works of the Middle 
Ages; and the work will thus worthily fill a gap in pictorial 
literature—for we have no popular book of consequence on modern 
architecture. Mediseval structures, moreover, have rarely been 
more effectively treated.”— Gloucestershire Chronicle, 


See also the Civil Engineers’ Journal. the Morning YE 
Morning Advertiser, Bristol Journal, Bristol Mirror, &c. &c. & 


No.2, York-street, Covent Garden. May be obtained ehrough 
any Bookseller, 


A Nee QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 


att. will be published on WEDNESDAY, Oc- 





CONTENTS 
u TICKNORS HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 
CHURCH AND gO a IN WALES. 
ut FORMS OF SALys A ear 
V. SILURIA AND CALIF ORN 

as MURE 0 ON” THE LITERATURE OF GREECE. 

VI. METROPOLITAN. WATER SU 
VIL ANECDOTES OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERN. 


ENT. 
VIII, COCHRANE’S YOUNG ITALY 
IX LAST DAYS OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 
7 OHN MURRAY, bananas 


On 1st October, price 1s. 6d., Part LXX 


pute ECCLESIOGIST. Published under 
Gama Ryd. 5  amamas of the Ecclesiological late Cambridge 

ConTENTs tn Desiniog and peyns. Churches—Mediseval 
Cede” eathercock— posal for noted Hymnal—Ely 
edral- Yee “Lroniovtatal xhibition of 1851—Mr. FB. A. 


Tehitectone Sydney— Mr. Wells on Ecclesiast: 
A Catena Symbolic from Writers of the Western Church, AD, 
= 736—Reports of Societies w Churches—Church Restore. 
en, ko —Bt. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. with Two Engravi 

London : J. MASTERS, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond- street 


This day is published, in imperial quarto,t price Is, to be continued 


THE ARCHITECTURAL. ANTIQUITIES 


of ery 8, measured and delineated by JAMES STUART, 








PRS. and F.S§A; and NICHOLAS R REVETT, Painters and 
Archi ae This work will contain a Series of 
eminent artists, with descriptive Essays, elucida' ry ye | 


ists, 
examples of Grecian n Architecture, many of dating _ = 
executed. No. 
be subscribed for on approval paren es hee 


In imperial quarto, Part T. of the re-issue o 
in ROME in its ANCIENT GRAN DEUR, “displ 


Enera’ + ay th Architectural ory cle 
rhs al rs © mensured an delinea: ted on t he 


City. accu: 
rt by A TOINE bEScoDErz, Architect B Royal, and oe 
Pari he accuracy of the admeasuremeats, 
gulculated in this this edit 5 the English | scale, constitutes this 
on of working drawings. This re- 


the. ifices complete, in separate Parts, 
pe aga incumbering the purchaser with subjects out of his line of 


Ai 


pleted ins, and the prices of the <i ion just com- 
Year, for oo umbers will be kept on mie Soe e present 
works will 5 ae. Students ee ine knowledas 
than any series of lectures can ie Kno 


ready, price 5s., in cloth lettered.—*, * 


VOLUME IL, with a F ntaini 
bound in poe price a orien 


Pine RIAL HALE-HOURS.— 


ALF-HOURS with the’ BEST AUTH 


ae! NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, VOLUME i XI, is now 


ee Bante The Benen Gee pier 
e SECOND UARTER, Seung 


Portraits of Mrurox. 
lone containing Fae be pn am ARROW, Porz,and Deros, is now ready, 


*,* The First Quarter, forming VOLUME LI, 
wa an Illuminated Frontispiece, being a fac-simile of Rubens’ “* Wise Men’s Offering,” is published, handsomely bound in cloth, 


Kk Nicurs PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE—1 "The NATIONAL pe DITION. Part I, 


ng Tue Two GENTLEMEN oF VERONA, with Fort; 


KNIGHT S *CYCLOPADIA of the INDUSTRY ‘of all all NATIONS. Number I, 


Price 2d. 
London: CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, Fleet-street; and sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





EWS ! NEWS! NEWS! —The best, 
reest News: in th _ 
WEEKLY e LONDON bene aden Re ph Hr anne id 
of the latest intelligence from all parts of the g _ price. only 
Son mce, postage free. Send — postage stamps o BLL YD, 
9, Batisbutoumare, London, and receive one copy = a Sean 





HE GREAT EXHIBITION, 1851.— 


GILBERT'S beautiful PICTORIAL VIEW ‘of the GREAT 
PALACE of GLASS 4 ig Mae AL eat iOr B of 151, 
from the official draw’ eral iad OSEPH ay yt aed 
as ado Red by hie Hors Highness Prince ier May 
Commissioners, is this ublished by 7 Ans GIL Gripe 
Paternoster-row, Landen ize, 14 inches ty i. eaaenely Ly 
in various tints, with numerous characteristic figures, and wit! 
very interesting eet ae details, price onl 6d. bp: OF 
coloured 1s., or very ~ fe on roller for free by 
post, 1s. extra. The exciting interest which this eT will 
create throughout the world renders the possession of this official 
pictorial illustration desirable. as an instructive ornament . every 
member of society in every part of the kingdom. Be sure to order 
GILBERT’S Edition. 


HE CHURCHES SOF ‘THE MIDDLE 


GES. 
By HENRY ay im ~~ and 3 JOSEPH 8S. CROWTHER, 
tects, Manchester. 


To be completed in “oe Parts, each containing six plates, 
ren a folio. Issued at intervals of two months. Price a gt 
a caheneese-29a iawe of apers 12s.; tinted, small pa 
; plain, 9s. Parts I. are now Mpg and fim a 
Mnstatione of Ling Chonecks” Lincolnshire — Balsall 
Chapel, Warwickshire ; Hecki kington Church, Lincoln ire ; Cley 
Church, Norfolk ; and nd Threekingham Church, Lincolnshire. 

* Ewerby s oe ificent specimen of a flowing middle-pointed 
church. verteuly measured and descri : one can 
follow the 45. recondite beauties of the construction, mouldings, 
and joints in these plates, almost as well as in the original et: etruc- 
ture. Such a monograph as this will be of incalculable value to 
the architects of our Colonies or the Uaieed States, who have no 
means of access to ancient churches. The plates are on stone, 
done with remarkable skill and Setnaeons Of Heckington we 
can only say that the perspective view from the south-east presents 
a very vision of beauty; we can h conceive anything more 
perfect. We heartily recommend this series to all who are able to 
patronize it.”—Eeclesiologist , Oct. 1849. 

London: GEORGE BELL, 186, Fleet-street. 














DERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
during Repairs. SCAFFOLD CORD and every description 
of ROPE wet by Laie upon the lowest terms. Marquees and 
temporary awnings on sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most 
rom battention— WILLIAM PIGGOT 115, Fore Street, Cit 
an urer, by pan, to Her ‘Majesty's Honourable 
Board of Ordnance. 


fe INVISIBLE VENTILATOR super- 


CK. all B shen in present use; it is simply constructed 








pod 4 pully similar to a window — When 
oan; uy y reals is pe Rotly water tight, p showing only apie in square of 
g Can be seen in action at J. BESSELL’S, the Inventor, 7, 
Farringdon-street, London. 

Glaziers’ Diamonds, the best manufactured, at 10s. 12s, and 15s. each. 
Plate ditto from 18s. 


m 
Glazing neatly executed with good Crown Glass, from 3d. per foot, 


VENTILATION—PURE AIR. 











Sheringham’s 
Ventilator, 
for the 





EXTERNAL WALL. 

With singlepulley from 6s. each; with leading pulley, from 6s, 6d, 
oe Ventilators are so oy that the requisite quantity of 
be admitted for the due ventilation of an apartment 
- A | the slightest draught being felt by the occupants; and as 
they are placed in the external wall, their action is not impeded 
when the house is closed for the evening, at which Ome a constant 
supply of fresh air is most required.—. AYWARD ROTHERS, 
sole Manufacturers, = a road, and 117, "Tnicwstrest 

Borough ; and of 3 builders, &. 


pD*® ARNOTT’S VENTILATING 


CHIMNEY VALVE, 

















With Constructed 
internal for the 
movement, ventilation 
and all the of 
latest apartments 
improvements. generally, 





REDUCED LIST OF PRICES—SUBJECT TO 

THE TRADE DISCOUNT. 
First size, 11 ees 8 Second size, 16 by 9 
Plain Iron Valve .......sscsssees ee coccee 9 6 
| ene and Leathered ........ ; 0 ° 
apanned, white with Gold lines” 2 6 





Di to with b eeriges | Seneocese 17 0 os. 
rass Front. d. or bronzed . 2 6 
Bitte with Trellis work.......... 0 


Ventilators of any descri AY ey Ms order, 
Manufactured by HART and crigion 53, 54, 55. Wych-street 
Strand, London.—Post-office orders payable at ‘80, Strand. 


(DHE BRITISH ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 69, Lombard-st 
Chairma: n SYDNEY SMIRKE, eed. . A.R.A. 

The rates for both fire and life assurance are as low as can with 
safety be taken. The premiums for life assurance made dal part 
to suit the convenience of the assured. fue and 
culars may be had at the had as > f of any of th 

N REDDIS 4 ee 


EX GLISHandCAMBRIAN ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for, Fire, Life, o> pains, pla i. Sol, with 
to one million.” Life policies 


ers, rs, Olding, S Sharpe, ome mami 


This society grants life assurances, endowments, and annuities 
from 101. to 5,000, and accepts the lives of persons “ declined” by 











9, New Bridg 
power of in 


Banxers.—Messrs. 


other offices, 
Fire policies issued for sums adapted to the circumstances of all 
(with a division of F profits). 


BA pas upon freehold and leasehold cee and upon 
bted personal security. A 
"Acoula and edioal relrecs wanted in 








GEORGE A AN NaUS, Secretary. 





PLATE Ne natant CHIMNEY GLASSES, 

ARVING and GILDING,—GEO. N sagiien 

the — a: a x : ve bremie ary plete wie wae fey 
ription of loo asses, 

Venetian lockhbesds read the glass, &c.—155. Leadenhall-street. 





and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 
attenti mot Reiieus snd the trade to the low prices of 
tein “PATENT. "BLA a re PLATE, faivered 
and for elaring, of Antivelion G7 aoe and finish. OUG 
6raae CROWN, SHEET. COLOUR D, and See ae 
LASS, ine variety, CA. the pest pest, manufacture, at 
loved terms. List of Prices. formation 
sent on application. THE ROVAL’s ARMS, Tehl salated. on on 
oe YR og pede ss Le adapted fot « public Gon 
3 to be seen at th: mentee tact Oxford. 





‘OHO PLATE, CROWN, SHEET, 


a PATENT PLATE, and ORNAMENTAL GLASS WARE: 

uare,and George- wn: o,.— 
ALFRED GOSLETS begs to inform architects, builders, &c., thas 
an 
and 


crown, sheet, patent pint, coloured and o 
crates, as manufactured, or cut to given pny 


fPHOMAS MILLINGTON begs to inform 


ERS and the Theawars oon oe ply them 
WINDOW 





FOREIGN and ENGLISH nand Colour 

oa aie iar ante aes seo Wael 
inc ck. ‘an " 

‘olours, Oils, Varnishes, Broshes, and Sheet Lead; 








Milled 
Lead iy from } inch to 4 feaahion “bare; Solder, Water-closets, 
Basins, Plumber’s and oe ork of every cnet ion, and upon 
terms. Ornament Shades, M Propa- 
id Bee lees oF, 87, Bisho; eet 
“Bee Priced List Advertisement, Saturday, June 15. 


MPHE ROYAL PATENT DECORATIVE 
GLASS WORKS.—The Proprietor begs to direct the atten- 
tion of rage Shippers, Architects, Builders, the Tr: and 
the Public rally, to his "Vitibinp LACE PA’ TERN 
GLASS, which ‘is an unique and beautifu gy — — 


ment of ie petterns 508 — for Prag blinds. The Patent De. 
without obstructing the liga, Bye simens of every deee 

out obstructing the imens 0 
be seen at the Wor a Castle street 





tion can 
thwark-. bridge- 
Sh ptemodo CARTERSER, Tesi 


where a may 
Manager. . 
© HAS. WM. WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 


- Sashes and Frames, and Joiner 
to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row. 
Fins -square. — Well-season: 














mate: », superior workmanship, 

lowest prices.— Upwards of 400 | | 
Sasa t Prams aiocetiatone 

S rames, 

Glazed goods securel packed for “1 | | 





the country. Steam reek Mould. 
i in any uantity.—N.B, This 

ent is worth the notice 
of all engaged in building. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—JOHNSON 


and PASK, Sasb, Shop Front, and Door Makers to the 


se ‘trade, > o per Cus. . 
mers al e c iy 
(RN rally, that they have Temoved 
BB gg to more extensive premises, in == 
AKERSTREET, 
BAGN IGGE WELLS-ROAD; 


¢ where they have convenience 
meee! | for carrying on a larger busi- 
ness, 


N.B. By inclosing a postage 
Ltt stamp, a tall list pe AA may 
be had by return of post. 





















































— 


ECORATIVE PAINTING.—Mr. 
EDERICK SANG, from Royal Academy of 
Munich, ‘DECORATIVE ARTIST =. FRESCO, and in all other 
manners of Painting ; whose wo’ y be seen in the p ny 
public buildings of the metropolis, bee to inform his patrons, and 
Krehitects i in particular, that he has considerably increased his 
Establishment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest 
notice, the embellishment of private and public pendings, in any 
part of the United Kingdom, on the most reasonable terms, and in 
any of the C ediwval, or Modern Styles—Apply to 
F. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall-mall, London. 


TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, GILDERS, AND SIGN 
WRITER 


OHN MORTON, Writer on Glass and 


Medical Labell ie ¢@ t Charlotte-street, Blackfriars- 
road, London. Estab lished, 825. m 








Sanne LIST. 


Black and Gold ......sssseeeeseeees 14, per inch, 

ee a ens,” ” 

ose aes PER pa a See: 
jectin Dy SUED. cccccescecns 

Repel Ac from 15s. 


1 
Estimates ivan for Plate Glass Facias. 
LU DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
H MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 
e MANUPACTURER, No. 149, 
bt say Pencils are prepared in various degrees o oo: 








HH AA for drawi on wood, FF light and hating, 
HH H for architectural use  f te ae 
‘or engi searing, ading, 
H for skete . BR at for sad 
HB hard and black for draw- 


BBB ditto ditto, 
Mn BBBB ditto ditto, 
Sold b by all th the principal Stationers in town or country. 





TO PLUMBERS. 
DIRECTIONS for MAKING JOINTS in 

SOT Tantsaterng aes ba at 
PANY. Patentees, 18, W NRP-ROAD. © CITY-ROAD. a 


GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. a a 
buried for eg A withoas injury, and it is 

valuable = conveying water. emicals, &c. 

valuable for liquid manure, mae y soil eat 





conductor. it is not affected areas of wae oe a ae 
summer, like metal or leather. 
Thaif-inch diameter tubing Ineving resiet pant bp ae  # 


py » Withou' os oa 





































































































Rize ena 


aif sorts, from } inch to 1) toch th to a parallel with 
and at Hedused 

Fes yoni eo 

sD itecman, Ser ADAMS, Mahogany | and Timber 


ew-road, South 
Les Ar sgndser Neve SEASONED FLOOMING "af 
ESS RICE aN ANY A ISED ; matched 
red from the very best materi an 
hat superior manne Cut deals and oopaiog ofev os oles en 
mah rosewood, wainscot, elm, &.; 
by akan goods ee. “a a ae 
it) price iar a ‘liane 
ices, ve 
»N. B English timber taken <. for Speman 


PRESENT PRICES of SEASONED 
FLOORING, prepared by improved Machinery. Net cash. 


Samir of 











i} in, yellow, per sq. .... 20s. 4 1 sat ii eg wees 188, 04: 
” ” ” eee rh ” ” sede Ls. 9d, 
| ae eee ame | ae oa ee e--& aR 
Widths measured pry wrought. Quantities no’ an 
thirty squares delivered within 5 miles free. 
VEL ARCHBUTT and CO., Timber, Merchants, Sawing 
Planing Mills, King’s-road, Chelsea. 





(Gj EORGE HORATIO WILKINSON, 


diteh nearly facing the terminus north astern Ocenties alleay. 
teh. near é nus of the ay, 
has on hand a large stock of PREPARED TLOORING 
by every variety and thickness, well and. ready 
use. Timber and deals of all descri ptions at the lowest Po 
sible prices; also mahoeany, rosewood, and other hard woods in 
Joes, P , board, a in dition for immediate use. 
o charge for ddivery to any of the railway stations. 








MUIR’S 
PATENT 


PLANI 
MACHINE. 


SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREBT, PIMLICO, 


TIMBER of ary size, PLANK, DEALS, 
Boarde ke. bp i Sawn on the most approved eine ile, 
ato ead, and Grooved, 
Mechinery “The 3 mills have all the advantages nu ction and 
i with the oe ge by the Grosvenor 
Ganal 
oharge. 





connected 
S terohed te from the docks and carted home free of 


Address to HENRY SOUTH 
Saw Mills, iiitnghans-etseet: Pimlioo, 


W.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 








BATH STONE ¢ OF | BEST UALITY. 


ANDELL and NDERS, 


QUARRYMEN aes | ig® MERCHANTS, 


List of prices, also cost for transit to any yest ofthe kingdom, 
furnished on application. 





aul te j 


tile, . 


_ THE: BUILDER. 





|B 


ricaas PRICE of “MARBLE SLAB. 

Ee aa ¢ LONDON MARBLE (AnD st STONE WORKING 

ova. at their Manut sctory, ESHER STREET, ne near Millbank, 
, at the following ak Le St per fo 


ineb, o 1s. 4d. _ 


bes bem rare and valuable has just 


been im 
sos. and aity seen at the w! Nod, 





ROCATELLO MSRALE. =A 6 fine pargel 


any 
Anelustve. 












ELL’S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT 


cost of oil-; 


nay ie pr and onk: i theetact snpenatie 

preeminent, givlog th exact 

STON ves oh ose oo SS ones offi 
ett NS ork ck ike aod ie 


EATEN? ete agree i hain ll 
juable for ¢! 


valuab eapness, beau not half the 
cost pain wag) teed ruse, wil Keep good ayy 
ay eat od eee, 4s. 
Ga. B. Thand 2, Wi Goswell strech 





e| QTR RLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE 
ned wrth ie Oe bot WHELOM SLATE ‘STIRS, plated’ both hon. will 
pr gas perp ater under dhone ‘hdvertived for t for infe' sore 


HE MEPS OE hi 4 SLATE WORKS.— 


o Heads ¢ wd as Lng 





OL Arohipets « 
eae able ce fj lid BNAMELLED BLAt SLATE 
vile imitations and ngements of h 
sit ee ted) continues to w.in favour with i 


haa being h eating more durable, . id, very much ‘cheaper 


p mpaenle. —Price lets Ey BE to bens ot kinedptn 
book. yy 3s, in postage 
ig Scr ond Varden Sh tet vee. “Wins Cellar 
eed Oe wa ety of plain Slate werk. prices 
that di Gomnpotition etd and 50, “Kaper Belgrave-p! 





IM? rks. B, ARRET" of 476. SGULPTORE &e. 


MES ARRETT, of 476, New Oxford- 
Liege Hly,to call the attention of those 
Modelling whie 


ons, and the trade in general, to his 
he can supply at 2s. per Wo, or 308. per ton, 

TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS. &c. 
Alt DESCRIPTIONS of CEMENT and 
PLASTER CASTINGS executed in-a first-rate manner, on 
reasonable eas by H&RBERT and SON, Modellers, &c., 42, 
Parker-street, Dru: A splendid assortment of Corinthian, 
usters, Trusses, 


Tonic, and other Bouiteia, Centre Flowers, 
&c. Elizabethan and other Chimney Shafts. 


CEMENT, PLASTER, and COMPOSI- 
TION . ENRICHMENT MANUFACTORY 18, Crown- 
street, phe tive og oe London.— W M. ging Jun, begs to 
inform ers, and trade that he is prepared to 

execute ered of of any Fen ng eg | n apn st le = nish 4 
very low or Architects’ designs delled and 
truthfully ad _ “4 estim: inate given on. eel detailed 
¢ vavings, &e.—Wm. SMART, Jun. a St RAL ao 
DELLBER and ORNAMENTALT ST, CROWN-STREE 
FINSBURY, London. Established in the “amily tee fousthe of 








= 











BLUE LIAS ae nd CO. &e. 


HOMAS FREEN O. having con- 
nected with their RONAN tel WORKS an ao 
pri gee oi i apel 4 BLUE LIAS LIME and PLASTE 
of PARIS, beg he attention of Builders and others to the 
mee superior or quality of these articles, which they are prepared to 
e most reasonable terms. 


i is — Tuscany Wharf, Regent’s Canal, Kingsland-road, 
Bis Lee's Wharf, Paddington; and Phoaix’ Wharf, 


Greenwich. 
N.B. Grey a, een Lime, Paris Bricks, Tiles,‘ Artificial 


tone, Plasterers’ Hair, &c. 





ARKET WHARF, REGENT'S-PARK 


BASIN. — MARTIN and WOOD solicit the atten- 
tionof Builders, ry and others, to their stock of Portland, 


Sig By ei goo Reslent. Be. oct 
re-stone. &c., 80! 
the lowest posaible ” rices for Portland Head-ston 





Ledgers, Steps, Landings, &c., cut MD order. on the sho’ 
notice, Tarpaulings let on hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain 
Pipes, Syphons, &c., always on hand, Mortar, Lime and Hair, Fine 
Stuft, &c. Prompt attention paid to country orders. 





ATH STONE.—RANDELL and 
SAUNDERS, Quarrymen, Bath. iy inted psnrin 
WOOD their + ore in, Lond i, and , 4-4 so 
ifr Architects, Masons, Builders & a larg 
ment of = = approved CORSH is that ant other BAT 
always be kept at the Depot, Game the Great 
Western Ratiway tation, Paddington. Orders will also be received 
at ‘ket Wharf, Regent’s-park Basin. 





ATH and BOX WEATHER STONE.— 
HENRY STONE, QUARRYMAN and STONE MER. 
CHANT, begs to inform Architects, Builders, and others, that he 
still continues to supply the best Combe Down and Lodge Stile 
Stone —H. 8. also to announce that he has opened two exten- 
sive quarries on Box-hill, from whence he is able to supply, to any 
. ay best Ground Weather Stone on the most reasonable 
—N.B, Ashler, Quoins, and Rangework cut to order.—6, St. 
Mark's-place, Widcombe, Bath. 


AEN STONE, SELECTED FOR 
yaa eee WORKS. —LUARD, BEEDHAM and (Co., 

palit roe rietors pnd Sampprters from Allemagne. 
IGN uarries, near Falaise, Calvados 





STONE from the 
i Nfl A is of similar colour to Portland Stone, its 
re finer, price 62 Jp of working about the same. 
N Vibe from Ranville Quarries, near Caen, Nor- 


.—Suitable or strong works, wharf and quay walling, price 
Waat abour similar Caen Stone.—Depst, Caen Sufferance 
erhithe.—Information and samples supplied from the 

Yar 18, Southwark-square, Borough. 


CAEN STONE.—P. FOUCARD, Quai des 
Avattotrs, \ iy (propriétaire des Carriéres a All 
ofere CAEN 8T .rh a2 ya from the _ quarries at Site 
¢ foot, delive essels 0 
{fies of expenses} from the depot at the Whitby and Scotch Whark 





yo oy imehouse.—Contracts r uantities.— 
Soogpan shi to order, from Nes hy a) past coast, 
the same terme—& Apply to FOUCA any Da he Office, 3, 
eae tev, Be roug’ Market or to Mr. 8. WEBSTER at at the 


we to be seen, and references to be had, at Mr. 


MARSH’S, No. 8, Charlotte-row, near the Mansion House. 


EINED MARBLE.— TO MASONS, 





fod SUILDERS. &-—NOW oF on SALE, at the Marble and 
ate mlico 

Broo ‘OOK ie ia ear VEINED Ma MARBLE, in SLABS, a at the fol. 
jock bb; BS 10 34. per Shot super. 


1s. 
Beer ne Pa. pet oot super, f fetched a and deliv 


slab Bch, id ka ane 


QAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
b? PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 


miico, 
WOoTHIC: WINDOWS, ALTAR SCREENS, and other Works 


ered ; Bardilla, Dow, 
all other Marbles in general use, in 








ata ro! 
S from bt ens on vii f 
and Perp p Pon lew of the Early 
| ery at retained for SCULPTURED GOTHIC 


CARVIN 

MEMORLAL, chdeths, Rorvanty TOMBS, HEAD. 

Piste fo ay of design. Letters cut and com- 
Public are invited to view th lected 

otu eid improved machinery) "Velned 

- | ray a 
and White Porcelain 


Y¥-PIECE FOR 
Gs, 









TO aOTubEKS. CONTRACTORS, ab OTHERS; 
REAVES’ S BLUE LIAS LIME and 
CEMENT, direct from th works, Stockton —RUTTY and 
- inform the that Shey ec pontine § 2 supply 
Blue Lime and Cement as usual at No. 2, W dington, 
only. Glaze Drain Pipes.—N.B. No ‘ther 1 = “tn the 
w 4 


Dear Sirs,—I have been veledeny 
Parian Gzct until sufficient etiaas connie i to do go, 
As an extensive beer AL I a oa with ae 
express my pe perfect satisfacti 
date was first —— o 


months aa week ! 
Parian ; 

whole wok. 
no more.—I am, Beazer yours reupoctaa 


Messrs. Chas. Francis and Sons, Nine Bins 


MPHE PARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 


No. 4, P ete von OR rth, Paddington, 
ou ath February, 1850. 
speak to the merits of 


been_Jaid before the 1st of June none is to say, in three 
I stuccoed the walls throug rout with 
mee see. pointes and marbled others; and the 


dry and perfect from f that hour. I need gay 
M SCANTLEBURY. 





ye ‘use it. that it is unnecessar: 


Hy essrs. BreVENS and f SON, “at t 


N.B. This Cement will 
after the completion of the work by the p! 


MARTIN’S PATENT 


FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 
APPLICABLE FOR 


ALL INTERNAL PURPOSES WHERE PLASTERING 


IS REQUIRED, 


This invaluable Cement has now been before the publie 80 


. and obtained so high a standing in the estimation of all who 
ent on its merits, 
ed upon to ohsery 
a tiven quantity of 
hh other Cements for * 
rnal use, there will be found a aan of 6h per cent. in materia 


'y to com 
EVENS and jatigd however rhich 


full 7 per cent. less in price, with an additional saving in labour r 
10 per cent., by its allowing about forty minutes for working, being 
less than one-tenth of the time of other cements of a similar nature, 
therefore worked with greater facility. making t 

mous savi RC 
tages therefore cannot admit of doubt. Specimens, showing iis 


aoe the enor. 
of full THIRTY THRGE PE van- 
Bandara and soplieability to all plain ornamental 
and the Cement, in any quan. obtained 
their Plaster and Cem: Works, 
London — Manufactory, Derwent Mill, Dexb, yy. 
receive paint or paper in a few. hours 
lasterers. 





of the trade and pep 
cellent ae well-known 


ace, by ye) y 
two 


causti 
ng blisters, cracks, or ve 
and may be 

INT Ne well known for its aly. to stucco work hd all 
nds; and ae work Cy 


prospectuses, and ¢ 
vation to the Sole Agent PHIL. wt Hane 
Gtecl yard, Upper T 
ers. 


OHNS and Co.’s PATENT PERMANENT 


hy tke d cet .—The attention 
ublic generally to these very ex- 
on materials, che te he their beauty, dura- 
rviousness, and cheapness, are unequalled. TH 3 PER. 


STUCCO WAS 


MAI aN WASH, as a substitute for common lime-wash or water- 
colour, is an article which has long been wantir 
ape Ren it is of a stone colour, but may be tin 


for stucco and 
to any other; 
rfectly ‘ary in twenty-four hours; will not wash off; is vei 
ie dearer than the common washes ; and, being a non-absorben 
mirably adapted for railway stations, union wo: khouses, 
ns, &c. One cwt. is suffici nyt to cover, with 
yards. THE CEMENT, from the great reduo- 


tion in wees my its youitablenens: for internal, as bn as external 


aces it above all other materials of its kind; it has no 
dualitios ; may be ainted or papered in a “few days ; 
3. Soon mes as hard as stone ; 
cleaned with a brush and water. The merits of the 
Numerous testimon 
ve goers, ot apelt 
at the Warehouse, 
beral allowance to wholesale 


information i 
es-street. 





(GG REAVES'S BLUE LIAS LIME and 


CEMENT.—AGENT 





Messrs. Freeman and Richardson, 6. a Paddington. 
Me, BF; WING... oscs ceric Sbs 00 cats Liverpool. 

Wm. and E. Knight Manc — 

Mr. G. Brown ... . Gi 

Mr. J. — = or. 


eter eeseeeseeseseenes 


ford. 
Gibbs. | Cannings. and Co.’s Giineat Pipes, Bricks, &c. 


REY-STONE LIME.—HALL, Brothers, 
Merstham Lime Works, near Reigate, beg to offer to 
Builders and others a list of bag prions for a on delivery. 
Grey-Stone Lime 6s. 0d. aan ig or 22 Bushels, 
Ditto, for Manure 4s. 0d. ditto 
Ditto, Ashes .... 1s. 6d, ditto ditto 
Black ditto ...... $s.0d. ditto ditto 
In not less than. Six Yard quantities, ont put on the Railway for 
all goods stations on the London and Brighton, and South-Eastern 
Railways, or lines connected with them. A fresh supply hot from 
the kilns alse at the Bricklayers’ Arms and Croydon Stations,and 
delivered } 

Prices. for Cash oF on delivery :—7s. per yard at the stations or 
works ; 8s, per yard delive — — miles ; in not less than 
2-yard iia. Booking, 2s. per per yard ; Is. per yard. oft if paid 
monthly. charged for. The Quality is verrenbéd to be 
oe Best.—Address Merstham, near Reigate, Croydon; or Youl’s- 
place, Old Kent-road. 


TKINSON’S CEMENT.—This Cement 


has hitherto been joann ioctanet in Yorkshire, and, through 

long detention at sea, proved stale and unfit for use on 

its arrival in eh Ag By the ad hus prose now Lys the Cement 

_ be manufactured in oy thus d to consumers 

a fresh and genuine state, by the s»le pants, 7 B. WHITE 
9 SONS, Millbank-street, Westminster. 


EENE'S and PARIAN CEMENTS, 


internal stucco, are ons Saemeved very advantageous! re 

place i ‘weed for skirtings, architraves, and panel mould 
and for in-door flooring, i dof stone. The wd yp ye properties 
of to ee Cement allow of its being pain‘ or papered upon 
hie» — afew hours of its application, and thus render it an im- 
substitu oo ee plastering in those naee where ex- 
Bedition, 7" dean pish Kd pe ceeiel B. WHITE and 


reat Patentees of KEENE’S 
Sma Tlemasss 4 of P. RIAN Semen. 


Poa ND CEMENT, as manufactured 
J.B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the iirertte of 
the best Ro pa Cement. but has the advantage over t rial 
of wholly resisting frost. When used as a stucco it does not 
«dual or turn green in damp situations, and uires no colour- 
ing Employed as an hydraulic mortar for brickwork, it carries 
four to five measures of sand to one | ome, and is proved by 
trial to become harder and stronger = th hoes gone ons than 

















soning bouct, combined with ts mine * rathle properties ties, 
wer, com eminen ic 
point fe out as the for building ‘and en oi i bank: 
r 


ment walls, thel ‘ining aie wana, end bat 

ee purposes where strength and a perfect resistance 
Manufacturets—J. B. WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, 

minster, and 36, Seel-street, Li Liverpool, bigs 


P oer LARD CEMENT, sole 
pMANUPACTURED Robe ARE bt ASPDIN, Son of 


water are 





DIN, and Co. request 
pe Bo ey to No. and aise 
343 and 351 of “The oe hoe mF aogounts of BX PuRIniN tS 
on the of P Cements, whereby the great 
riori nee manifest. 





is 
oa the Tham been 1 
agen Fg A os a Rr Be RR Bt 
er, more durable any other description of 
Sement ; it does 0 or turn Pye & & 
aftected by any ic the tesi 
ing alike the action aot ane & It is manufactured to set 
Pty bo aera lee 
Resta ARs tens Wane cree uated Wael 
also at 46, LAverpool. : 








proved system of roofing, and, 
elegant. ——s Lal eculiatly a De peony for ovans Churches, 


HE PATENT ARCHITECTURAL 


ROOFING TILES are strongly recommended as an im- 

from their excretnely itp ht and 
and ot her Villas. A mate- 

are as cheap a8 


ordinary slati: ting. and do not require stronger tim rs. Ey a 
formasia on may the Se 
Offices, No. 158, Strand, where specimens of the Tiles may be seen. 


e obtained by application cretary, at the 





SEALY’S PATENT TILE 
strength, - durebility. Ui lightness, © cheapness, and facility of repair it 

is unequal 

Tile is stamped “ Seales 8 Patent.” 


EALY’S PATENT TREBLE-CHAN- 


NELLED Roorik G ey 4 are manufactured and sold at 
ORKS, BRIDGEWATER. For 


and Tiles of every description. Kach 








Croydon station, on the Dover Railway, at 38s. 
tion beyond towards London, and at the Bricklayers’ Arms station, 
at Works, per cask.—Apply to the Foreman of the Brick and Tile 


Helgate. Specimens ma; 
Yor -street, Covent-ga: 


RED- -FACING KILN BRICKS of supe- 


rior colour and quality are now soty for delivery at 
6d. and at any sta- 


Merstham,. near Reigate, or to the proprietor at Bell-street, 
y be seen at the office of * The Builder,” 3; 





ARD and Co, HONDURAS WHARBRY, 
BANKSIDE, and JAMAICA COFFEE-HOUSE, CORK 


HILL, LON DO 
Fire ‘Bricks, bask. 653. per thousand ; Stock Bricks, ws tg ery 
Pan Tiles, 50s; Plain, 323. 6d.; 12 and 9 in. Flooring ditto, 
bright and red, Poving, Crown, and Circular Fire Bricks. fone 
bri ge, Newcastle, ‘Welsh 
guards, Pattern-goods; Clay, Loam, &c. of the 80) 
po er than _. other house ; 


Bricks; ditto Lumps, Tiles, Shield: 


and Ballast ; San 
‘and English Clinkers; Suffolk Facings, White and hed; 


Patent Malting Tiles, &. Shipments to all parts of the world. 





of patronage he is receivi . Solicits an. ar tion of 
rn hig net allowing then'to be sorted, it will : 
at 24s, will make excellent f 


work; o two prices be’ 
although i be novel, Me will be be yt y $5 work wo Plum- 
stead-road Brickfields are 


free wate: 
thousand, 


TO CONTRACTORS, BRICK MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, 
Mi’; L. DAVIS having finished his make of 


BRICKS for thi , is abo B to. make large alterations 
extension in his fie sin and 8. one enter into CON- 


and is prepared to 
THAGTS FOR AN 4 qoansiy ns not exceed Twent Lepr] 


public _ the his bricks, a share 


a tad his 
ice, work. a and ma paring 





within a quarter of a mile of the rivet, 
be put on 38. 


and barges for 
eluding all —Offices, Powis-street, Woolwich 





chasing Ashes and B 
which are $f goed center af at the y, ollowing low prices; on ind ag hid 


f a 
— 


3 
i 





cy 
= 


RICKS.—In consequence of the low ae 
at which Etkeakes 7 er ai for f come oz oer is rs 
















